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CHAPTER I. 

^LL was quiet in the town. The 
"energetic measures" had pro- 
duced their effect, although they 
had not been carried into execution with 
such disastrous rigour as at first appeared. 
Colonel Wilten knew very well that, not- 
withstanding the Governor's high standing 
and authority, some portion of the respon- 
sibility would rest with him. On the 
VOL. III. 41 
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troops being called out, he gave orders, 
therefore, that at the word of command 
the first round should be fired, not among 
the crowds assembled, but in the air. He 
counted on the blind panic which would 
ensue when it was found that recourse 
would be had to arms, and he was not 
deceived in his reckoning. The first 
discharge produced boundless fear and 
confusion, which were still further in- 
creased by the gathering darkness. None 
had sufficient calm and self-possession to 
note what had really happened. A wild 
tumult arose, but there was no attempt at 
the resistance which had been expected 
and feared. For one brief moment the 
masses swayed to and fro without plan or 
method, then all turned to seek refuge in 
flight. The Colonel had foreseen this, 
and had taken his precautions that a way 
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should be opened for the fugitives to 
escape. A detachment of soldiers suc- 
ceeded, without any very serious difficulty, 
in dispersing the dense crowds, and driving 
them back. Once broken up, they could 
not re-assemble, as all the central points of 
the town were occupied by the troops. 
After some hours, order was restored, and, 
thanks to the prudence and moderation of 
the commanding officer, this happy result 
was attained without bloodshed. Wounds 
and injuries enough had been inflicted in 
the press and crush of that hurried flight, 
but there had been no actual battle, and 
yet the military intervention had produced 
the desired effect. The more turbulent 
party in the town was intimidated ; there 
was no repetition of the riots, and during 
the ensuing days the public peace had not 
been disturbed. Authority had once more 

41—2 
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triumphed, and the Governor still preserved 
the upper hand. 

On the morning following his inter\^iew 
with Rudolph Brunnow, the Baron paid a 
visit to his sister-in-law's apartments. 
Madame von Harders cold had been 
attended with serious consequences. She 
was ill, or, at least, declared herself to be 
so, and since her return to town had hardly- 
left her bed. The Baron sent over regu- 
larly every morning to inquire after her 
health. He had seen neither her nor 
Gabrielle during the last few days, for the 
young girl had taken advantage of the 
pretext afforded her by her mother's illness, 
and had refrained from appearing at table. 
Since that sad, stormy interview, a meeting 
had thus been avoided. 

The Baroness was lying on the sofa in 
the pose of a languid invalid, when her 
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brother-in-law entered. He took no notice 
of Gabrielle, who was in the room, but 
went straight up to her mother, and asked, 
in the cold indifferent tone of one who is 
using a mere formula, how she felt that 
morning. 

** Oh, I have gone through so much 
during all these terrible days !" sighed the 
Baroness. " I feel very ill indeed. The 
excitement and horror of that dreadful 
evening when they threatened to storm the 
Castle was too much for me." 

** I expressly sent you word that every 
precaution had been taken to ensure the 
safety of the Castle,** said Raven, impa- 
tiently. *' You never would have been in 
danger, in any case. The popular demon- 
stration was aimed at me, and me alone.*' 

*' But the noise, the advance of the 
troops, the firing in the town !** complained 
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the lady. "It all had the most terrible 
effect on my nerves. How I wish I had 
complied with Colonel Wilten*s wish, and 
had remained a few days longer in the 
country. But, indeed, as things now stand, 
that would be out of the question. Gabrielle 
is torturing me to death with her wilfulness 
and obstinacy. She declares now de- 
cidedly that she will not marry young 
Baron Wilten, and threatens to tell him so 
point-blank, if I let him come to her with 
an offer." 

Raven took a rapid survey of the young 
girl, who sat at some distance from them, 
pale and silent, leaning her head on her 
hand ; but even now he did not address her. 

"It places me in the most embarrassing 
predicament," went on the Baroness. " I 
have given the Colonel positive assurances 
which cannot possibly be recalled. He 
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and his son will be furious. Gabrielle says 
she has already spoken to you on the sub- 
ject, Arno. Do you really approve of her 
conduct in this matter ?" 

" I ?" asked the Baron, coldly. '' I have 
renounced all pretension to influence your 
daughter." 

** Good Heavens ! what has happened T 
asked the Baroness, starting up in alarm. 
** Has Gabrielle been showing you her 
stubbornness and self-will } I hope — I 
trust " 

'' Let us not talk of it," said the Baron, 
cutting short her effusive speech. " This 
affair with Wilten must be settled by me, 
certainly. My own position towards the 
Colonel demands it. He would never for- 
give me if I were to allow his son to incur 
the humiliation of a refusal, where he con- 
fidently expects to be favourably received. 
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I must say, the fault is altogether yours, 
Matilda. You will remember that I have 
held myself aloof from your plans from the 
first. You should have made sure of your 
daughters consent before you committed 
yourself to positive promises. But now 
this matter must be discussed and decided. 
I am going over to see Wilten now, and 
during our conference I will take an oppor- 
tunity of letting him know Gabrielle's 
answer. But to the subject which brought 
me hither. You are unwell ?" 

** Indeed I am — very unwell !'* breathed 
the Baroness, faintly, sinking back in her 
cushions with an air of utter exhaustion. 

"Well, I have a proposal to make to 
you. The doctor talks of nervous symp- 
toms, and recommends change of air, par- 
ticularly as the autumn here with us is 
often rough and inclement. Besides this, 
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in the present state of afifairs, there can be 
no thought of receptions or any social 
gatherings for some time to come. I 
would, therefore, advise you to accept the 
invitation you have received from your 
friend, the Countess Selteneck, of which you 
were lately speaking to me, and with your 
daughter to go and spend a few weeks in 
the capital." 

Gabrielle, who had listened to the con- 
versation, taking no part in it, started vio- 
lently at the last words, and an involuntary 
exclamation escaped her lips. 

** Yes," said Raven, turning towards her 
for the first time, and speaking with caustic 
irony; ** I know that my scheme will meet 
your views." 

The girl made no reply ; but the 
Baroness s languid features acquired sudden 
animation. 
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'' What, you approve of this visit ?" she 
asked. ** I do not deny that a short stay 
in the capital would be agreeable to me, 
that it would be pleasant to see my old 
friends and acquaintances again ; but my 
regard for your wishes, my duties as the 
mistress of your house '' 

** Need not bind you in this case," inter- 
posed the Baron. " I repeat to you that, 
under the present circumstances, entertain- 
ments are out of the question. We cannot 
say with certainty that there will be no re- 
newal of the disturbances ; and I should be 
sorry to expose you a second time to the 
perils of so much terror and excitement. I 
would, therefore, beg of you to make your 
preparations for the journey as speedily as 
possible. When you return, you will find 
us all peaceful and settled, I hope." 

" I will comply with your wishes in this 
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as in all else," declared the Baroness, to 
whom, in the present case, compliance was 
remarkably easy. * * We shall very soon 
be ready to start ; and I hope the change 
may be beneficial to Gabrielle, as well as 
to myself. She has grown so pale and 
listless of late, I am really beginning to 
fear for her health." 

Raven appeared not to hear this last re- 
mark. He rose to go. 

** So that is settled. Whatever you may 
require for your trip is at your disposal. 
But now I must leave you, Matilda. The 
carriage is waiting for me below." 

He shook hands with his sister-in-law, 
and went. Hardly had the door closed 
upon him, when Madame von Harder ex- 
claimed, with great vivacity : 

" Well, your uncle has had a sensible idea 
at last ! I was afraid he would expect us to 
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remain in this wretched city, where one is 
not sure of one*s life, and where one cannot 
even drive out without fear of being in- 
sulted by the people. I only wonder that 
Arno deigns to notice my nerves or the 
doctor s advice at all. He is generally so 
hard and unfeeling in these matters ; don't 
you think so, Gabrielle ?" 

" I think he is anxious to get rid of us 
now, at any price," replied Gabrielle, with- 
out turning her head. 

** Well, yes," said the Baroness, suavely. 

"He must see that R is not a very 

agreeable place of sojourn just now, espe- 
cially for ladies. I had something of this 
in my mind when I mentioned the Coun- 
tess's invitation to him. I half hoped he 
would assent to it ; but he then preserved 
an obstinate silence, so I did not venture to 
pursue the subject. How I long to see 
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the capital again, and to renew my old con- 
nections there ! Say what you will, this 

R is provincial, after all, in spite of 

the grand city-airs which the town gives 
itself. But now, in the first place, we must 
look over what we have to wear. Come, 
child, and let us consider what has to be 
done." 

** Spare me that, mamma !" prayed the 
young girl, in a low, weary tone. " I am 
not in the humour for it now. Decide 
what you think best. I shall be quite 
satisfied with anything you do." 

The Baroness looked at her daughter in 
unmitigated astonishment; such indifference 
passed the bounds of all belief. 

** Not in the humour for it .'^ Gabrielle, 
what has come to you ? I noticed the 
change in you some time ago when we 
were staying in the country ; but now, 
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during the last few days, you have grown 
so strange, I really can hardly recognise 
my own daughter. Something must have 
passed between you and your uncle during 
that drive home, I am afraid — something 
you are keeping back from me. He is 
evidently angry with you ; he scarcely 
looked at you just now. When will you 
learn to show him the necessary respect 
and consideration ?" 

** You hear, he is sending us away," said 
Gabrielle, with a great, bitter rush of feeling. 
"He wishes to be alone if a danger 
threatens, if a misfortune overtakes him — 
quite, quite alone !" 

** I do not understand you," declared her 
mother, pettishly. *' What should threaten 
your uncle ? He has put down the 
attempts at revolt with a strong hand, and 
there will be an end of them, I fancy ; but 
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if things should come to the worst, he has 
the troops to protect him." 

Gabrielle was silent. She had not 
thought of any specific danger, but, inex- 
perienced as she was in all the serious 
affairs of life, she divined that an open 
attack, such as Winterfeld^s, would not 
pass by without leaving its mark, and felt, 
as it were, a prescience of some coming 
storm. She and her mother were to be 
sheltered from it, evidently. In no plainer 
language could the Baron have told her 
that all was really over between them. 
Was he not sending her to the capital 
where George now lived, where a meeting 
with him could easily be managed ? The 
harshness and violence with which Raven 
had formerly opposed this union had caused 
the girl far less pain than this voluntary 
withdrawal of all resistance on his part. He 
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was showing her that he had ceased to 
protest, that he left her free to act as she 
pleased ; and she knew him too well to 
cherish any hope that he would soften to- 
wards and pardon the woman urhom he 
believed to have betrayed him. Perhaps 
Gabrielle might have sought to convince 
him of his error, to show him what injustice 
his cruel suspicions did her ; but his icy 
look and manner scared her from him. 
That look told her that her words would 
find no credence, and at this thought her 
proud spirit rose in arms. Was she again 
to endure the degradation of finding her 
defence unheard, herself repulsed, as had 
happened once before ? Never ! never ! 

The Baroness was very far from divining 
her daughter's train of thought ; she did 
not even remember that Assessor Winter- 
feld was living in the metropolis, still less 
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that he had been sent thither expressly to 
prevent any intercourse between him and 
the Governor's heiress. The lady had 
weightier matters to occupy her just now. 
Finding Gabrielle insensible to the claims 
of the great ** toilette " question, she rang 
for her maid, and at once engaged with her 
in a long and elaborate consultation. It 
was notable what a vivifying effect the 
prospect of this journey had on the 
Baroness's system. Her illness and 
languor seemed suddenly to have disap- 
peared. She gave the necessary instruc- 
tions with an eagerness and animation 
which already augured the best results 
from the prescribed ** change of air." 

On leaving his sister-in-law, the Baron 
had himself at once driven over to Colonel 
Wil ten's quarters. He had always been on 
friendly terms with the commandant of the 

VOL. iir. 42 
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garrison, and latterly there had been an in- 
crease of cordiality, on the Wiltens' part at 
least, for the family were bent on securing^ 
an alliance between the eldest hope of their 
house and the young Baroness Harder. 

To-day, however, there was a somethings 
unusual in the Colonel's manner and recep- 
tion of his visitor, a certain constraint 
which he did his best to conceal by talking 
with more fluency than was his wont. The 
Baron did not heed this. His mind was 
busy with other thoughts, and he was not 
disposed to attach importance to such 
trifles. He was about to turn the conver- 
sation to those measures of public safety 
which were still to some extent in the hands 
of the military, when Wilten forestalled 
him, and said rather hurriedly : 

" Have you received further intelligence 
from the capital yet } You are, no doubts 
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expecting an answer relative to that Winter- 
feld pamphlet." 

The Baron's brow clouded over very 
noticeably at this question, and there was 
a pause of some seconds before he re- 
sponded. 

** Yes," he said at length. ** The answer 
reached me this morning." 

*' Well ?" asked the Colonel, eagerly. 

Raven leaned back in his chair, and re- 
plied in a tone wherein irony and bitterness 
were equally blended : 

** Our friends in the capital appear to 
have lost sight of the fact that, as their re- 
presentative, I have acted in their name, 
and that through long years they have 
seconded me in all my acts to the best of 
their ability. You were right in warning 
me against the intrigues at head-quarters, 
which were secretly undermining me. I see 

42 — 2 
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now how hollow is the ground on which 
I stand. A few months ago they would not 
have dared to give me such an ans^ver." 

'* What ! they have not tried to hint " 

the Colonel stopped ; he did not like to 
finish the phrase. 

** They have hinted much — in the most 
courteous form, naturally, and with an un- 
usually lavish expenditure of fair words — 
but the meaning remains the same. I 
think it would not be disagreeable to the 
gentlemen in office yonder, if I were to 
make my bow and withdraw from the scene. 
I am a stumbling-block in the way of 
several persons there, and they, of course, 
seek to profit by any attack upon me. At 
present, however, I am not inclined to make 
room for them." 

Colonel Wilten remained silent, and 
studied the carpet diligently. 
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** The late events in this city have also 
given rise to serious differences of opinion/' 
continued Raven. "There has been a 
constant interchange of despatches on the 
subject. They cannot be made to under- 
stand that the intervention of the troops 
was necessary, and preach to me of the 
heavy responsibility incurred, of the exas- 
perated state of public feeling, and more in 
the same style. I reply simply that these 
matters cannot be judged from a distance. 
I am on the spot, and know what is neces- 
sary ; and were the disturbances to break 
out afresh, I should do exactly as I have 
done." 

Again there stole over the Colonel's 
features that look of constraint which had 
gradually disappeared during the course of 
the conversation. 

**That would hardly be possible," he 
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remarked. ** It is true that the popular 
excitement is greater than we at first sup- 
posed, and I told you some time ago that 
the Government are anxious to avoid all 
military interference." 

** It is not what the Government desire, 
but what is necessary," declared the Baron, 
with the curt, abrupt speech which with 
him was a sure sign of great irritation. 

"We will hope, then, that the necessity 
will not recur," said Wilten ; " for I am 
unfortunately ... I should have ... in 
a word, I should be compelled to refuse co- 
operation, your Excellency." 

Raven started, and turned a flashing 
glance on the speaker. 

*' What does this mean. Colonel.'^ You 
know that I have unlimited authority. I 
can assure you that it has been in no way- 
restricted." 
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*' I do not for a moment suppose it has ; 
but my powers have been curtailed. In 
future I am to take my instructions from 
army head-quarters alone." 

**You have received counter-orders?" 
asked the Baron, quickly. 

'* Yes/' was the reply, given with some 
hesitation. 

^^When.>" 

** Yesterday." 

** May I see the despatch ?" 

'' I am sorry — it is of a private nature." 

Raven turned away, and went up to the 
window. When he looked round, after the 
lapse of several minutes, his face was 
almost livid in its pallor. 

*' This means that my hands are to be 
tied completely. If there is any renewal 
of the riots, and the police are not strong 
enough to suppress them, I am powerless. 
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and the town is to be given over to the 
mercy of the mob." 

Wilten shrugged his shoulders. 

"I am a soldier, and must obey, as your 
Excellency knows.'* 

** Assuredly you must obey — that I quite 



see." 



Another uncomfortable pause followed. 
The Colonel seemed to be thinking how he 
could effect a diversion ; but Raven fore- 
stalled him. 

" As the matter now stands, the con- 
ference I wished to hold with you becomes 
superfluous,*' he said, with enforced calm. 
*' No excuses, pray. I can well conceive 
that it is very painful to you personally, but 
you cannot alter the circumstances, so let 
us say no more on the subject I wanted 
to speak to you also on a little matter of 
private business. You gave me to under- 
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stand some time ago, that your son was likely 
to come to me with a request. Lieutenant 
Wilten has not declared himself as yet, and 
in these troubled, excited times it would 
hardly have been possible for him to do so." 

** Quite impossible," assented the ColoneL 
** I pointed out to Albert that it would 
argue a want of proper feeling on his part, 
were he to trouble you with such matters 
at a time when you have so much to con- 
tend with. He admitted the justice of 
what I said. Besides, he is leaving us to- 
morrow." 

'' So suddenly?" asked Raven, in surprise. 

'' He is going to M on a mission 

connected with the service, and will pro- 
bably remain there some weeks," returned 
the Colonel, who was growing visibly 
embarrassed beneath the Baron's severe 
scrutiny. ** I had originally intended to 
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send another officer, but I cannot dispense 
with his assistance now ; and my son, as the 
youngest on my staff, can be most easily 
spared. So the matter we were speaking 
of can rest for the present Later on, 
when Albert returns, we can take it up 
again." 

There were hard, bitter lines about 
Raven's mouth as he answered : 

** On the contrary, I wish this matter to 
be settled at once, and for ever. My 
sister-in-law regrets to find that she is not 
in a position to satisfy the hopes which she 
encouraged the young Baron to entertain. 
She has now convinced herself that her 
daughter does not possess that amount of 
affection for your son which would dispose 
her to enter into this marriage ; and neither 
Madame von Harder nor I will exercise 
the slightest constraint on Gabrielle ^" 
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*' Oh ! by no means. We would never 
consent to that," interrupted Wilten, 
eagerly. "No constraint, no persuasion in 
these matters ! It will be hard for me, of 
course, to give up the plan I have so long 
cherished, and my son will be in despair. 
But if he may not hope that his affection 
will be returned, it is better he should know 
the truth, and try to conquer his attach- 
ment. I will talk to him seriously on the 
subject." 

'' Do so," said the Baron, whom neither 
the other s ready zeal, nor his deep-drawn 
breath of relief, had escaped. ** I am per- 
suaded that you will find in him an 
obedient and tractable son." 

He turned to go. The Colonel accom- 
panied him politely to the door, and would 
have given his hand at parting as usual, but 
Raven passed by him with a cool, cere- 
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monious bow, and left the room. Out- 
side, on the stairs, he stopped a moment 
and glanced towards the door that had just 
closed, saying to himself under his breath : 

"So it has come to this already ! They 
wish to break off all connection with me. 
The news Wilten has received must have 
been strange news indeed!" 

As the Governor issued from the house 
and was about to enter his carriage, which 
waited before the door, he caught sight of 
the Superintendent of police, who was 
coming up the street, and who quickened 
his steps on perceiving him. 

** I was just going up to see your Ex- 
cellency," said he, bowing respectfully. " I 
thought I should find you at the Casde." 

** I am now returning thither," replied 
Raven, pointing to the carriage. " May I 
ask you to accompany me ?" 
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The Superintendent accepted the invita- 
tion, and both gentlemen entered the 
carriage, which started at once on its way 
to the Castle. The Baron listened in 
silence to the other s talk. He was moody 
and abstracted, chafing inwardly at the first 
humiliation openly laid upon him. So far 
they had left him free scope, had invested 
him with an unlimited authority such as no 
Governor before him had possessed ; and 
now, at the present juncture, when he was 
more than ever in want of this authority, 
he suddenly found himself checked, his 
course of action impeded, his hands bound. 
They were taking from him the support 
whereon he had relied, the powerful ally 
whom he had once called to his aid, and on 
whom now he was forced in some measure 
to depend. They were purposely leaving 
him alone to face the struggle with the 
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rebellious city. Raven was not at a loss to 
interpret this symptom. 

The Superintendent had been speaking 
of some unimportant incidents which had 
occurred the preceding day. Now he went 
on to say : ** But I have a communication 
to make which will surprise your Excel- 
lency. You take an interest in young Dr.. 
Brunnow ?" 

Raven grew attentive. 

'' Certainly. What of him ?" 

** Nothing personally, though I am sorry 
to say the matter in question touches him 
very nearly. You remember the gentle- 
man who was introduced to us the other 
evening by Councillor Moser as Dr. Franz ? 
You had even, I think, some lengthened 
conversation with him afterwards. Did 
nothing in his manner strike you as. 
peculiar ?" 
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The Baron drew himself up quickly. 
The allusion sufficed to show him that his^ 
suspicion had been well-founded, and that 
danger to Brunnow was impending. It. 
was imperatively necessary to show a calm 
front, in order, if it were yet possible, to 
avert a catastrophe. Raven summoned up 
all his self-possession, and answered with 
a cold, imperturbable '' No." 

**Well, my attention was attracted to 
him at once," said the Superintendent. 
** Even during those few short minutes 
doubts occurred to me, doubts which were 
subsequently strengthened by some re- 
marks the Councillor inadvertently let fall. 
So I thought it advisable to set some in- 
quiries on foot. Now that there are so^ 
few strangers in the town, it was no diffi^ 
cult matter to find out where the pretended 
Dr. Franz had put up. He had arrived a 
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couple of hours before at an inn in th 
suburbs, had displayed great solicitude i 
speaking of the young doctor, asking man 
■questions about him in an agitated mannei 
and had then hurried off to see him. Th 
trunk, which had been imprudently left a 

the inn, bore the ticket Z as the statioi 

of departure. There were other very sus 
picious circumstances in support of th< 
evidence — in short, no doubt now exist: 
that we have to do with Rudolph Brun 
now, the father of the wounded man," 

All these statements were delivered ir 
the cool, business-like tone used by tht 
Superintendent throughout the interview 
and Raven endeavoured to preserve the 
same appearance of indifference as he re- 
plied : 

" That is, at present, merely an assump- 
tion of yours, which will require confirma- 
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tion. You cannot take any steps against 
this stranger on such evidence." 

**We have the confirmation already,*' 
said the Superintendent. ** When arrested, 
Dr. Brunnow admitted his name." 

"When arrested I" exclaimed the Baron. 
** You have proceeded to arrest him with- 
out informing me of the matter — without 
giving me the slightest intimation ?" 

The police-officer stared at him in well- 
feigned astonishment. 

** Your Excellency, I really do not un- 
derstand. So far as I am aware, such 
measures are entirely within my compe- 
tence. Had I known that you desired to 
be previously informed, I should, of course, 
have seen that a communication was made 
to you." 

Raven clenched his right hand, crushing 
the glove he held in it. 
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"And I should certainly have dissuad 
you from taking such a step. Have y 
thought of the excitement this arrest w 
I produce, and of its inevitable consequence 

I Precisely now, when the Govemment 

1 1 ' bent on adopting conciliatory measures, c 

I ! creating a diversion, when everything di 

;■'■ pends on its being popular, and th 

> Ministers are shaping their course wit 

|l scrupulous care, in order to avoid a cor 

\ flict — this is not the time to drag befor 

!; 

the public old, half-forgotten reminiscence 
. ,|'. of the rebellion." 

■ 1 1 The Superintendent shrugged hi 

shoulders. 

'! "I have done my duty, nothing mon 

': Dr. Brunnow was sentenced to a long ten 

;' of imprisonment ; this punishment h 

i ■ evaded by taking flight. He knew ths 

on his return he would become amenabl 
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to the law. He came notwithstanding this, 
and he must take the consequences." 

** I should have thought you had held 
your position long enough to know that 
the letter of the law must sometimes be 
sacrificed to the expediency of the moment," 
said Raven, with rising anger. ** Why did 
this fugitive return ? Public opinion will 
unmistakably side with the man who, in 
his anxiety for his only son, in the hope 
that by his medical skill he might be the 
means of saving that son's life, set his own 
danger at nought, risked everything and 
came ; Brunnow will be raised to a martyr's 
pedestal, and will obtain sympathy through- 
out the land. Do you think this will be 
agreeable to us ? You chose to act on a 
mere suspicion of your own, and you will 
meet with little thanks from head-quarters." 

These words were spoken with a vehe- 
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mence which made them almost offensive ; 
but the Superintendent replied coolly and 
politely : 

** Well we must wait and see. I acted 
to the best of my judgment, and I regret 
that the course I have taken does not meet 
with your approbation. I was the less 
prepared for censure from your Excellency 
that you have always condemned the luke- 
warm attitude of the Government, and the 
frar they evince of provoking a conflict as 
weakness, whilst the line of action your 
Excellency is now pursuing in this town 
proves that you reckon on energetic and 
unsparing measures alone for success." 

The Baron bit his lip. He felt that he 
had allowed himself to be carried too far. 
Turning the conversation, he said : 

**So Dr. Brunnow at once avowed his 
name ?" 
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" Yes ; he seemed disconcerted at first, 
when his arrest was made known to him, 
but he soon recovered himself, and made 
no attempt at denial. It would indeed 
have been perfectly useless. I have taken 
care that the news of what has occurred 
shall not reach his son at present — at least 
the Councillor has promised to be silent. 
The poor Councillor 1 he almost fell down 
in a fainting-fit when I disclosed to him 
who the soi'disant Dr. Franz really was. 
After having all his life sedulously avoided 
anything like disloyal contact, he is now 
being drawn into the most questionable 
connections, and that without any fault of 
his own." 

"You will at least, I hope, show your 
prisoner every consideration," said Raven, 
unheeding the last remark. ** The motive 
that brought him here, and his son's noble 
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conduct at the time of the riot, entitle hin 
to some favour at your hands." 

" Doubtless," assented the Superinter 
dent. " Dr. Brunnow will have nothini 
to complain of. He is, as a temporar 
measure, confined in a room in the cit 
prison, and I have been careful that in a 
the arrangements a due regard should b 
had to his comfort. Of course, he mus 
be strictly guarded. There might b 
an attempt at evasion again — or at 
rescue." 

Raven's eyes were fixed full on his con 
panion's face. The derisive smile lurkir 
abo.ut the oflficer's lips told the Baron th; 
his former relations with the prisoner wei 
no longer a secret, and that the blow w: 
directed less against Brunnow than again 
himself. To what end this hostile step ha 
been taken, he did not then immediatel 
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divine; but the Superintendent of police 
was not the man to be guilty of over-pre- 
cipitation, or to do anything which would 
bring upon him a serious responsibility. 
He always knew very well what he was 
about. 

" Evasion ! rescue !" repeated Raven, 
scornfully. ** It is too late for that, I 
fancy." 

** I hope so too, but I will not neglect 
the necessary precautions. One can never 
know what connections these refugees may 
have, or how far their secret influence may 
extend. This was the communication I had 
to make ; now I need not take up your 
Excellency's time any longer. We shall soon 
be passing my office. Might I ask to be 
set down there } I shall, as usual, find a 
deluge of work awaiting me, no doubt." 

A few minutes later, the carriage stopped 
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before the police-bureau, and the head of 
that department took a most affable leave 
of the Baron, who then drove on to the 
Castle. At length the respite of a few 
minutes' solitude was granted him. So 
many successive blows had fallen on him 
since the morning. First the Ministers 
letter, then the disclosure made by Colonel 
Wilten, now the news of Brunnow's arrest. 
More and more menacing were the signs 
of the times, and Rudolph's prophecy was 
perhaps nearer its fulfilment than he him- 
self had imagined. The ground beneath 
the great man's feet began to quake and 
to give way ; and for the first time he 
looked down from his vertiginous height, 
measuring how great the fall might per- 
chance be — but Arno Raven was not one 
to quail before such thoughts. The proud, 
determined look on his face showed that 
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he was not disposed to yield a step, that he 
was ready to confront any danger that 
might rise up before him. Though perils 
should surround him on all sides, there 
would be no surrender. Thus, with the 
undaunted spirit and strong will which had 
borne him through so many trials, he ad- 
vanced to meet the approaching storm. 
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CHAPTER II. 



IHERE was a lonely, desolate air 
about the Castle in these days. 
Baroness Harder and her 
daughter had left for the capital, and if the 
elder lady, with' her caprices, her requiring 
temper, and other not very amiable charac- 
teristics, was not painfully missed by the 
household, the absence of the younger, 
who had won all hearts to herself, was sin- 
cerely deplored. With her, sunshine had 
come into the house. During the few short 
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months of her stay there, she had filled the 
great sombre spaces with light and anima- 
tion, quickening and brightening their life- 
less splendour. During this period Raven 
himself had become so much milder of 
mood, so much more accessible, that at 
times it was difficult to recognise in him 
the severe, imperious master who never 
unbent, and whose slightest words were as 
law. Now Gabrielle's rooms were closed 
and darkened, and every one about the 

place, from the venerable major-domo to 
the lowest housemaid, felt the void she had 
left behind. 

Baron von Raven alone seemed insen- 
sible to the change ; at least, he never in 
any way alluded to it, and it was well 
known that he had little time to give to his 
home or family affairs. All about him were 
accustomed to see their master grave^ 
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taciturn, and unmoved by passing events 
Thus he still appeared, and yet every sou 
about the house knew that a tempest wa: 
fast gathering over his head. It had lonj 
ceased to be a secret. 

There had been no renewal of the dis- 
turbances in the town during the course o: 
the last few weeks ; and the Superintendent 
with his staff of police, had easily put dowi 
the slight ebullitions of feeling which woulc 
now and then occur. The lower classes o: 
the population had been intimidated ; t( 
the more enlightened reflection had come 
It was felt that nothing would be achievec 
by violence. The burgomaster used al 
his influence to prevent a recurrence of thi 
previous scenes. Experience had taugh 
him that in such a contest the reins woul< 
soon slip from his hands, that the rougher 
more dangerous elements forcing them 
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selves to the surface, the movement, legiti- 
mate in the outset, would degenerate into 
a mere common rebellion against all law 
and order. On either side a warning had 
been received, and it had borne fruit. The 
struggle was not abandoned ; it grew, on 
the contrary, in force and intensity, though 
carried on in quieter fashion ; and now the 
city of R had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing that an echo of its discontent had 
sounded in the capital, an echo which 
quickly spread throughout the land. 
Winterfeld*s pamphlet had produced a 
great sensation, a far greater, indeed, than 
its author had ever reckoned on, for it found 
acceptance in influential quarters, where no 
one, and least of all the Assessor, would 
have expected it to be tolerated. 

In these higher circles Raven was by no 
means beloved. A man who had raised 
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himself from the more modest ranks of the 
middle classes to one of the highest offices 
of the State, he had naturally aroused 
against himself the envy and ill-will of 
those whom he had overtaken and left far 
behind him in the race ; and his proud, im- 
perious bearing, the merciless contempt 
with which he exposed and thrust aside 
incapacity and meanness, wheresoever 
placed, did not tend to increase his popu- 
larity. Among his competitors there were 
but too many who viewed the success he 
had achieved, the high position he now 
held, as a robbery committed on themselves 
an infringement of their own peculiar privi- 
leges ; who could not brook the haughty 
composure which never deserted him, even 
in the presence of the most exalted per- 
sonages, and who were only waiting their 
opportunity to inflict on this parvenu 
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the humiliations which, in their opinion, he 
so richly deserved. Hitherto their shafts 
had glanced harmlessly from the Baron^s 
armour. The Government had warmly 
supported him, had loaded him with dis- 
tinctions and honours, and had kept silence 
on the subject of his arbitrary encroach- 
ments, which were perfectly well known to 
every man in office. For this post of 

R , the Ministers were in want of just 

such a representative, of one who, like 
Raven, would with rigid consistency and 
unsparing energy make his authority felt, 
and who would keep in check the rebellious 
discontent which leavened the province. 
The Governor had been indispensable, 
and this fact outweighed all other considera- 
tions, and counteracted all the influences 
which were at work against him. 

But times had changed. During the 
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last twelve months, especially, a revolution 
of opinion had come about, which threat- 
ened to overturn the present system. 
Some of its upholders, staunch hitherto, 
now tried to trim their sails, and to steer 
with the new current ; others prepared to 
abdicate, and, with all outward honour and 
dignity, to retire from the stage where 
their parts were played out. They had> 
one and all, friends and connections, who 
were of service to them in the crisis. Amo 
Raven stood perfectly alone ; and the 
dragon of spite he had provoked now 
reared its head and turned its poisonous 
fangs against him. 

At any other time, a pamphlet such as 
Winterfeld's would have been instantly 
suppressed, and its author would have 
paid for his audacity with the loss of his 
position ; now the work, with its accusatory 
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eloquence was eagerly turned to account — 
made to serve as an arm against the object 
of their hatred ; and the young official, who 
had furnished the welcome opportunity, 
was raised to hero-rank. George*s name, 
altogether unknown but a little while be- 
fore, was now in everybody's mouth. He 
himself was sought, made much of, admired 
for his courage in boldly speaking out that 
which, of course, every one had known. 
People said the brochure was really ad- 
mirably written, that it evinced unusual 
knowledge and talent, and bore the stamp 
of a clear, incorruptible judgment — and, in- 
deed, the book was completely devoid of 
the acrimony which would have lowered it 
to the level of a diatribe. The Governor's 
great qualities were thoroughly recognised ; 
anything like a personal attack was care- 
fully avoided. The entire accusation rested 
VOL. III. 44 
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on facts ; but these facts were demonstrated 
with such clearness and precision, and sub- 
jected to so incisive a criticism, that some 
answer to the charges must, it was thought, 
necessarily follow. 

To the R province and its chief 

town, these printed pages had been, as the 
burgomaster expressed it, as a spark in a 
powder-barrel ; for they gave form and sub- 
stance to the universal feeling, setting it 
forth in the most pointed and striking 
terms. The crippling fear, the dread of 
the Governor s omnipotence, was shaken : 
it was seen that he was assailable, vulner- 
able, like other mortals ; and all the bitter- 
ness, so long cherished against him, now 
broke out with tempestuous violence. No 
one gave a thought to the benefits the 
town and province had reaped from the 
Baron's vigorous administration. Not a 
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voice was raised to recall them to mind. 
Hatred of the despotic yoke, beneath which 
the people had so long sighed, spoke loudly 
and alone ; and, as often happens in this 
world, those who had been bound to the 
Governor by interest, and had ranked 
among his partisans, were, now that it 
could be done with impunity, the first to 
cast a stone at him. 

Most men, so situated, would have re- 
tired, have voluntarily vacated a place it 
seemed now impossible to hold. A recom- 
mendation to resign was, indeed, half hinted 
to the Baron from the capital ; but his 
pride revolted against such a step. To 
yield, now that compulsion was being tried 
— to flee, as it were, from his enemies, 
routed by their denunciations and attacks, 
was out of the question. He knew that to 
go at such a moment would be to recognise 

44—2 
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his defeat. To those half-hints from the 
capital, he had, therefore, returned the 
haughty answer that he had assuredly no 
intention of remaining at his post for any 
length of time ; but that, before relinquish- 
ing it, he would see the fight out, overthrow 
his enemies, and silence their tongues, as 

he had done on first coming to R , 

when a similar storm had burst upon him — 
then he would go, and not before. Per- 
haps the Baron would have shown himself 
less obstinate, had the signal for the general 
•onslaught been given by any other than 
George Winterfeld. The thought of owing 
his fall to the man, whom of all men he 
most ardently hated, as standing between 
himself and Gabrielle, made Raven despe- 
rate, and robbed him of his wonted clear- 
ness of judgment. 

It was, indeed, by no means certain, as 
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yet, what the issue of the struggle would 
be. As yet, the Baron stood firm, though 
the ground beneath him heaved, and seemed 
to menace his fall. He could allege that 
all he had done had been done with the full 
authorisation and support of the Govern- 
ment ; and the Ministers hesitated to 
abandon thus, at a moment's notice, the 
man who had so long acted in their name. 
The weakness and half-heartedness, which 
Raven had so often condemned, again 
came to light. The attack upon him had 
been tolerated, secretly favoured ; but now 
that he unexpectedly stood his ground, 
they ventured neither to give him up nor 
heartily to espouse his cause. 

Public attention was so engrossed by this 
all-absorbing topic, that other matters re- 
ceded into the background. This was the 
case even with the arrest of Dr. Brunnow, 
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who was still confined in the R- 



prison ; though on the first tidings of 
the event had been much talked of, i 
had created a painful impression. It \ 
known, of course, that the law demanc 
the recapture of an escaped prisoner ; si 
people thought it hard and cruel thai 
father who had hurried to his son's si 
bed should atone for the step by yean 
captivity, especially as so long a period 1 
intervened since the original sentence 1 
been pronounced. 

One forenoon, at rather an early he 
the Superintendent presented himself 
person at the prisoner's door. There ^ 
however, nothing official in his bearing 
manner of salutation, which were simply cc 
teous and affable, as though nothing m< 
than a mere ordinary call were intended, 

'* I have come to announce to you 
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visit from your son, Doctor," he began. 
** You have, I believe, been kept regularly 
informed as to his state of health, and are 
aware that he is now well enough to under- 
take the short drive without incurring any 
risk. He will be with you about twelve 
o*clock. I could not refuse myself the 
gratification of bringing you the news." 

** You are most kind," replied Brunnow, 
politely, but laconically and with visible 
reserve. 

** I wished, at the same time, to assure 
myself that my instructions had been duly 
carried out," continued the Superintendent. 
** I trust that every alleviation has been 
afforded you of which a state of confine- 
ment admits. Pray say if you have any 
complaint to make." 

" Certainly not. On the contrary, I am 
curious to know to whom, or to what, I owe 
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the unwonted attention which has been 
paid to my comfort since the first moment 
of my coming hither." 

"Well, principally, no doubt, to the 
peculiar circumstances attending your arrest 
Respect is felt for a father s anxiety on his 
son*s behalf." 

** Is that the sofe reason, think you ?" 
asked the Doctor, with a keen glance at his 
visitor. ** I know, from my previous expe- 
rience of state prisons, how little such 
personal considerations are taken into ac- 
count. My acquaintance with them has 
taught me another and a sadder lesson." 

** Things have changed," remarked the 
Superintendent, suavely, not noticing the 
other s bitterness of tone. " Years have 
come and gone since the time of which you 
speak, years which may react favourably on 
your future fate." 
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** I knew what I risked in returning, and 
cherish no illusions as to my fate," B run- 
now answered, almost brusquely. " You 
have probably come to prepare me for my 
removal to the citadel." 

** You are mistaken. Nothing has as yet 
been decided with respect to a change in 
your quarters. That surprises you ? Well 
it is strange, certainly, that the decision 
should be so long delayed. I myself accept 
it as of good augury. I should not like to 
awaken in you any premature hopes, but it 
is, of course, possible that, having regard 
to the very peculiar circumstances of you 
case, a pardon may be granted." 

Brunnow looked up quickly. 

-You think " 

** I can advance nothing beyond my own 
personal impression," the other hastened to 
add. ** But I think there is a favourable 
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feeling towards you in high places. Per- 
haps all may depend on your taking suit- 
able steps yourself. I am convinced that 
a petition for pardon would not be rejected, 
could you bring yourself to present one." 

** No," said Brunnow, with the absolute 
decision of one whose mind is made up. 

'* Reflect, Doctor, your freedom may de- 
pend on it. One word from you might, 
perhaps, turn the scale." 

''No matter, I will not sue for mercy.* 
That word would be a confession of guilt 
I do not acknowledge ; and for my liberty's 
sake even, I will not abjure the principles 
which have guided me through life. They 
may accord me a pardon or not, at their 
will. I will never appeal to them to show 
clemency." 

The Superintendent inwardly cursed * the 
old rebeFs high-flown folly and obstinacy.' 
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A petition for pardon would have smoothed 
the way for the concession which it was 
resolved should now be made to public 
opinion — unfortunately, he did not see his 
way to obtain it. Having failed in the first 
part of his mission, the Superintendent 
passed to the second division. Here, too, 
he naturally avoided speaking ex officio^ but 
maintained the same easy tone, pursuing, as 
it were, a private conversation, innocent of 
all secret purpose. 

"Well, that is a matter for your con- 
sideration alone," he returned; '*but you 
render it harder for your friends to help 
you, and most unusual exertions are being 
made in your behalf." 

**By whom?" asked the Doctor, in amaze- 
ment. ** I have no friends who possess the 
smallest influence in Ministerial circles." 

" You are better off in that respect than 
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you suppose. Were you really not aware 
that the Governor himself Is leaving no 
stone unturned to secure your pardon ?" 

"Arno Raven — indeed?" said Brunnow^ 
slowly. 

*'Yes, Baron von Raven. It was he 
who, on hearing of your arrest, enjoined on 
me that the greatest consideration should 
be shown you." 

Brunnow was silent. The Superin- 
tendent, having waited in vain for a reply,, 
went on after a short pause. 

** And he continues to interest himself for 
you. It is natural that the fate of one who- 
was his friend in early youth should touch 
him nearly." 

The Doctor looked surprised. 

** Is that known here already ? His 
Excellency the Governor would hardly be 
Mkely to mention it." 
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** Not he himself, certainly. You will 
easily conceive that a man in the Baron's 
position cannot openly avow youthful con- 
nections which are strangely at variance 
with the tendencies and principles he has 
always professed." 

" With the principles he has professed in 
later years, you mean," Brunnow^s voice 
rang out sharp and scornful. '* His earlier 
tendencies were more in harmony with the 
connections of which you speak." 

" You are not prepared to assert, I sup- 
pose, that Herr von Raven knew anything 
of the political vagaries for which you were 
indicted ?" asked the Superintendent, with 
a smile which was intended to irritate, and 
fulfilled its purpose. Brunnow began to 
grow excited. 

** I do not merely assert that he knew of 
them, but that he shared our views to the 
fullest extent," he replied hastily. 
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*' Yes, I remember, he was suspected at 
the time," remarked the other, with the 
same incredulous smile. "But that was 
calumny, nothing else. The Baron must 
have cleared himself fully and entirely, for 
he was set at liberty, and was even ac- 
corded, as an indemnity for the imprison- 
ment he had wrongfully undergone, the post 
of secretary to the Minister then at the 
head of the Government." 

*' It was the price of his treachery," 
broke out the Doctor, who had no suspicion 
that he was being systematically goaded on 
to greater anger and bitterness, and who 
could no longer restrain himself " It was 
the first rung of the ladder by which he has 
mounted to his present eminence. He 
bought his advancement with his friends 
ruin, with the sacrifice of his convictions 
and his honour." 
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** Doctor, Doctor, moderate your lan- 
guage," counselled the police-agent, roused, 
apparently, to indignation. '' This is a 
terrible accusation which you are bringing 
against the Governor. There must be an 
error here, or a misstatement of facts." 

** A misstatement !'' cried Brunnow. with 
a fiery outburst of passion. '* I tell you it 
is the truth, sir — but you naturally believe 
the Baron von Raven to be incapable of 
such conduct. You prefer to look on me as 
a liar, a slanderer." 

** I did not wish to suggest anything of 
the kind, but I must say I seriously doubt 
whether you would care to repeat the 
speech you have just made in the presence 
of others." 

** I would, if necessary, repeat it before 
the whole world. I would cast it in 
Raven's teeth again, as I have once 
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already " Brunnow stopped suddenly. 

The over-eager expression on his listener's 
face struck him, and told him to reflect. 
He did not finish his sentence, but turned 
away with a wrathful, impatient movement. 

*' You were saying " prompted the 

Superintendent. 

** Nothing — nothing at all," was the stub- 
born reply. 

** I really do not understand you. If the 
matter stands as you have put it, you have 
no reason whatever to wish to spare the 
Governor." 

** I do not wish to spare him," said 
Brunnow, sternly. " But I will not turn 
informer against the man I once named 
friend. If I had desired to use those 
weapons against him, I could have done so 
long ago. My shafts would strike more 
surely, and with deadlier aim, than any in a 
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Winterfeld*s quiver, for mine are steeped in 
poison — the very reason which would pre- 
vent my using them." 

" These are noble sentiments, very noble 
sentiments, no doubt, but I think '* 

" Pray do not let us pursue the subject 
further !" the Doctor interrupted. *' Why 
drag these long-forgotten matters before 
the light of day ? Let the buried past rest 
in its grave." 

This sudden diversion was, certainly, not 
to the Superintendent's taste. He would 
willingly have continued the conversation, 
but he saw that he should get nothing more 
out of the prisoner. After all, his main 
object was achieved. He knew now what 
he had wished to know : he therefore 
brought himself, without too violent an 
effort, to speak of other things, and after 
chatting a while on general topics, took his 
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leave. Brunnow looked after him uneasily, 
as he went. 

** Did he come here merely to induce me 
to send in a petition, or was I being cross- 
questioned on Raven's account ? I almost 
fear so. That police-fellow's eager atten- 
tion and desire to hear more looked suspi- 
cious. I wish I had not let myself be led 
away to speak so openly before him." 




CHAPTER III. 



3T was evening, but, in spite of the 
lateness of the hour and the 
chilly inclement autumn weather, 
the streets of the capital were yet alive 
with all the busy restless movement which 
characterises a great city. Carriages rolled 
hither and thither in every direction, 
pedestrians hustled each other on the 
pavement and before the brightly-lighted 
shops, and it was only in the more aristo- 
cratic quarter, which lay a little aside 
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from the main streets and chief arteries of 
traffic, that a certain stately peace and 
quiet reigned supreme. 

In the room which she was at present 
occupying in the Selteneck mansion, 
Gabrielle Harder sat alone, buried in one 
of those deep troubled reveries which so 
often came upon her now, and which 
threatened to transform the bright viva- 
cious girl into a dreamy, pensive heroine. 
She was in full dress, for she was going 
with her party to the opera that evening ; 
but as she lay back in her arm-chair, heed- 
lessly crushing the dainty laces on her 
dress, her thoughts were evidently far 
from the amusements of the hour. 

If anything could have diverted Gabrielle 
from her unwonted sadness, it would have 
been this visit to the capital, where she and 
her mother had been most graciously 
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received. The Countess Selteneck was an 
old and intimate friend of the Baroness. 
She had been a frequent visitor at the 
Harders' house in the old days, and since 
the Baron's death had remained in constant 
correspondence with his widow. The 
pleasure felt by the ladies on meeting 
again was great and mutual, and the 
Countess, who had no children of her 
own, indulged and spoiled her friend's 
sweet daughter in every imaginable 
way. 

The Baroness, on her arrival in town, 
came to hear of the attack which had been 
made upon Raven, but she was far too 
superficial to appreciate the real importance 
of the well-directed blow, which, in her 
eyes, was a mere passing annoyance, such 

as the rioting in R for instance. It 

never, in the remotest degree, occurred to 
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her to suppose that the Baron's position 
might be imperilled by what had happened. 
His affairs, indeed, only interested her in 
so far as her own future might be involved 
in them. Madame von Harder did not 
pretend to the slightest sympathy or affec- 
tion for her brother-in-law. She feared 
him, aLnd that was all. Indignant she was, 
no doubt, at the ** audacious impertinence 
of that Winterfeld," seeing in the young 
man s conduct only an act of revenge for 
the discomfiture he had met with, but she 
never for a moment doubted that the Baron 
would visit the rash offender with the 
chastisement which was his due. For the 
rest, she saw no reason why she should 
torment herself with all these tiresome, 
disagreeable matters which would be set 
at rest long before she returned home. 
The autumn fashions, the evening parties, 
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and the performances at the opera, were 
far more interesting, and, as she thought^ 
better worth her attention. 

That her daughter would not dream of 
renewing her engagement to the Assessor 
after the affront which the latter had put 
on the head of her family, this wise lady- 
took for granted. All her care was given 
to preventing a meeting between the two, 
which was not difficult. George did not 
mix in the Selteneck circles; and here, 
amid these strange surroundings, Gabrielle 

was never left alone. She had, indeed, made 
no attempt to inform the young man of her 
presence in town, trembling at the very 
thought of a meeting with him. How 
could she approach George, while her 
heart was beating high with love for 
another man ? Though so much had 
lately come between herself and Arno, she 
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could not forget ; not even his harshness 
and injustice could banish his image from 
her mind, and the knowledge that some 
danger threatened him served to quicken 
her affection. Gabrielle was better able 
than her mother to estimate the true bear- 
ings of the case. .'For weeks she had 
followed the course of events with feverish 
interest. She, who at other times never 
opened a paper, now sought : with avidity 
every notice affecting the Baron, and 
caught at every remark made in conver- 
sation which bore on the one subject that 
engrossed -her thoughts. Winterfeld^s 
book, with its long list of charges, had set 
before the young girFs eyes Raven's true 
portrait, which she was forced to recognise 
as a faithful likeness, had displayed to her 
the darker side of his character — while, as 
opposed to it, George's figure rose before 
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her, so pure and steadfast and nobly 
courageous in the sacrifice of his entire 
future and prospects to that which he 
deemed duty. But of what avail all this ? 
Gabrielles whole soul went back to the 
sombre, despotic man, who had won her to 
himself. In imagination she stood by his 
side through the fight ; for his sake she 
grew anxious and apprehensive of the 
issue, while a feeling of bitterness rose up 
within her against George, for was it not 
he who had been the first to assail, to 
insult the man she loved "i 

The clock on the mantelpiece chiming 
the hour awoke Gabrielle from her dreams, 
and reminded her that it was time to 
prepare for the drive to the theatre. 
Throwing a light cloak round her shoulders, 
she drew on her gloves, and went down to 
the drawing-room, where her mother and 
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Countess Selteneck were already awaiting 
her. 

Countess Selteneck was of about the 
same age as the Baroness, but looked 
considerably younger, precisely, perhaps, 
because she gave herself far less trouble to 
preserve a youthful appearance. Though 
not beautiful, she captivated by her pre- 
possessing manners, and a certain air of 
calm intelligence which inspired confidence 
and respect. Both ladies were in full 
evening dress. 

** I can understand how much you must 
suffer from the constraint, and from the 
general position of affairs in your brother- 
in-law^s house, Matilda," the Countess 
remarked ; '' but what will not a woman 
endure for her child s sake ? Gabrielle s 
whole future is in his hands, and as his 
heiress she will one day have an almost 
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princely fortune at her disposal. Your 
brother-in-law has given you decided 
promises on this head, I presume ?" 

"Oh, certainly," replied the Baroness. 
"He spoke to me on the subject soon 
after I arrived at his house, but I am 
afraid this unfortunate business with 
Assessor Winterfeld has called the whole 
matter in question again." 

" There is something very winning and 
agreeable about the Assessor, I must say," 
observed the Countess, changing the 
theme. " I think I mentioned to you 
that I met him some weeks ago at a 
soiree, where, truth to tell, he was the 
cynosure of interest." 

"Assessor Winterfeld the cynosure of 
interest ?" asked the Baroness, half incre- 
dulous, half disdainful. 

" Certainly. He has become a sort of 
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celebrity, and enjoys special protection at 
the Ministry, so they tell me. He is 
received in the best circles, and is dis- 
tinguished wherever he goes." 

*' Why, this is incredible !" exclaimed 
Madame von Harder. " They are bound 
in duty to punish an affront put upon the 

Governor of R . They cannot possibly 

reward and distinguish the aggressor." 

** But so it is, nevertheless ; and I fear it 
is done purposely, out of opposition to the 
Baron. I really do not see, Matilda, why 
the Assessor s offer should have appeared 
so outrageous an absurdity to you and to 
your brother-in-law. Instead of giving him 
his congS, and thereby driving him to this 
desperate step, you should have held out 
some hope to him." 

** Held out hope to him !" repeated the 
Baroness. ** My dear Theresa, think 
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what you are saying. He is a man of 
no birth." 

'*That is not an insuperable obstacle," 
declared the Countess, a worldly-wise 
practical woman, who took such prejudices 
of rank into little account, and who was 
evidently prepossessed by George's manner 
and appearance. ** What were brevets of 
nobility invented for "i Raven was a com- 
moner himself when your sister first engaged 
herself to him." 

**That was an exceptional case, and 
Assessor Winterfeld " 

'* Will be every whit as successful. You 
need not look so astonished, Matilda ; I 
am only • expressing the general belief. 
After this first stroke — a bold one, certainly, 
which has turned the eyes of the country 
upon him — he need not fear being over- 
looked. Had he, in addition to his other 
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advantages, married into a noble old family- 
such as yours, the road to eminence would 
have been clear before him — ay, to emi- 
nence equal to that attained by the suc- 
cessful Baron von Raven." 

Madame von Harder had grown very 
thoughtful. She was accustomed to rely 
on the judgment of this friend, who was in- 
tellectually her superior, and the Countess s 
words brought Winterfeld before her in 
•quite a new light. Very little was wanting 
to revive the old predilection which, in the 
early days of their acquaintance, she had 
•cherished for George. 

The entrance of Count Selteneck here 
put an end to the conversation. He was 
to accompany the ladies to the opera, but 
liad been out to pay a visit from which he 
had just returned. Some indifferent 
questions and replies were interchanged, 
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then the Countess remarked that it must 
be time to start, and would have rung for 
the carriage, but her husband stopped her. 

** One moment, Theresa," he said care- 
lessly. " There is a trifling matter I want 
to discuss with you first. The Baroness 
will kindly excuse us for a few minutes ?" 

The Baroness begged them not to think 
of her, and the Count stepped into the 
adjoining room with his wife. 

"What has happened ?" asked the latter, 
uneasily. 

" I have heard some news which will 
affect Madame von Harder very painfully. 
It concerns her brother-in-law, von Raven." 

He had closed the drawing-room door ; 
but to this smaller outer salon there was a 
second entrance, masked only by a heavy 
curtain. Close to this the speakers were 
standing at the very moment that Gabrielle 
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was about to enter on her way to the 
drawing-room. She caught the last words 
and the Baron's name, and that sufficed to 
chain her to the spot where she stood. 
Hidden behind the portiere, she listened 
in breathless suspense. 

** The Governor has not given in his re- 
signation, I hope ?" asked the Countess. 

** There is no question of that now," said 
Selteneck. ** If it were so, he would only 
be sharing the fate of many high officers of 
State, who temporarily retire from the 
scene of action. The news I have just 
heard at my brother s is of so grave a 
nature that, should it be confirmed — and 
we had it direct from the Ministry — the 
Baron will, politically speaking, have lived 
his day." 

The Countess looked up at her husband 
with an expression of shocked surprise. 
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He went on in a carefully subdued tone, 
which, however, was quite audible tc 
Gabrielle*s ears : 

**The leading journal of R has 

published an article containing a series of 
damning charges against the Governor. 
It has often been hinted vaguely that 
Raven himself was not quite a stranger to 
the last revolutionary movement ; but then, 
how many allowed themselves to be led 
away at that time! These ideas are a 
form of youthful extravagance to which no 
weight is attached, so long as they remain 
mere intangible ideas ; but in this article it 
is stated that Raven was a member, a 
leader even, of the association with which 
Dr. Brunnow — the same whose recapture 
created such a sensation lately — was con- 
nected, and as the reputed head of which 
that person was condemned. It is further 
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stated that Raven betrayed his friends in 
the most dishonourable manner, giving up 
all their papers, and thus furnishing docu- 
mentary proofs. His admittance to the 
Ministry was, they say, the price of this 
infamous action. The accusation is couched 
in terms so decided and outspoken that it 
is difficult to doubt its veracity. The testi- 
mony of Dr. B run now himself is appealed 
to, as corroborative evidence." 

**And what is Raven's answer to all 
this T interposed the Countess, hastily. 

** He declares it to be absolutely and 
altogether a lie. The duty of self-defence 
requires this from him, of course ; but of 
counter-proofs there is no mention as yet. 
If he does not succeed in clearing up this 
business, and cleansing himself from all 
suspicion, his part is played out." 

** Poor Matilda!" exclaimed the CoCintess. 
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The Count shrugged his shoulders. 

" Shall we keep the knowledge of what 
is going on from her for a time ?" 
- " No," replied the Countess. ** She will 
learn it to-morrow from the papers. It 
will be best to tell her all.'* 

The two agreed that the intended visit 
to the opera should be given up, and went 
back to the drawing-room together. 

Gabrielle s face was ashy white as she 
left her place of concealment, and returned 
to her own room. She did not for a 
moment deceive herself as to the import- 
ance of the tidings she had just heard. 
The instinct of love gave her a better 
insight into Raven's character than the 
most experienced judge of human actions 
might have had. She knew that the Baron 
was equal to any contest, strong enough to 

bear any stroke of Fate, except that which 

46 — 2 
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should come in the guise of shame and 
humiliation, and of this nature was the 
blow now levelled at him by his enemies. 

While Countess Selteneck was com* 
municating to the Baroness the painful in- 
telligence, the young girl sat down to her 
writing-table, and rapidly, with feverish 
haste, traced some lines on a sheet of letter- 
paper. This note, which contained but a 
few words, she folded, and addressed to 
Assessor Winterfeld at the Ministry. It 
would surely find him there, she knew. 
It contained simply the news of her pre- 
sence in town, and a request that George 
would come and see her on the following 
day at the Seltenecks* house ; that was alL 

In the afternoon of the following day, 
George Winterfeld entered the Countess's 
drawing-room. Gabrielle came in a few 
minutes later, and George hastened to 
greet her with impetuous joy. 
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" Gabrielle, my darling, so we meet again 
at last !" 

In his transport of delight he did not 
notice that her hand lay motionless in his, 
giving no pressure in return, and that all 
the answer he received to his tender greet- 
ing was a faint, sad smile. He went on, 
still joyously excited : 

** But what does all this mean ? I 

thought you were far away in R , and 

only now hear that you are in town, living 
close by me. And what am I to think of 
the little note which summoned me hither ? 
Does your mother know of the invitation T 

" No," said Gabrielle, in decided ac- 
cents, that sounded strangely from her 
lips. " She has driven out with Countess 
Selteneck ; but I mean to tell her when 
she comes back that I asked you to come, 
and why. She would not have given her 
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consent to this interview, and I felt that I 
must speak to you." 

George looked at her in some astonish- 
ment. It had not formerly been Gabrielle's 
way to proceed thus with plan and resolu- 
tion. 

** I, too, longed inexpressibly to see you 
again," he replied. " There was no possi- 
bility of sending you news of me. I can- 
not keep up any communication with the 
Governors house, especially against his 
will. You know, I suppose, on what foot- 
ing I stand towards him now ?" 
' "I had to hear of it — from others. 
Your vague hints at parting were utterly 
unintelligible to me. You left me quite in 
the dark, and allowed the truth to break 
upon me unawares." 

George understood the reproach. 

** Forgive me," he entreated earnestly. 
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"It was entirely on your account that I 
was silent. I could not make a confidante 
of you — could not let you share in the 
knowledge of a project which was to turn 
against your guardian and host. Are you 
angry with me for what I have done ? 
You little know how fierce were the 
struggles I went through before I could 
resolve on taking that step." 

"It has brought you good luck !" — there 
was a singular, almost a scornful inflection 
in the girls voice. "It has raised you 
from obscurity to fame at a stroke. Your 
name is now in everybody's mouth." 

Winterfeld's handsome face clouded over. 

"It troubles me sorely that my fame, as 
you call it, should spring from such a cause. 
I certainly never counted on this species of 
success. You surely do not doubt the 
truth of what I said to you at parting ? 
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You do not doubt me when I say that no 
personal feeling of revenge spurred me on 
against the Baron, that the pamphlet, of 
which you have heard, was commenced 
before we knew each other ? I was pre- 
pared for the worst consequences, for I 
knew the adversary I was provoking. My 
position, probably my whole future, was at 
stake, but it had become necessary to 
cripple the tyrannical power of a man 
whom none ventured to defy. I resolved 
to attempt it, and I was ready to accept 
the issue, whatever it might be. But no 
matter ever took a more unexpected turn 
than this of mine. I have been shielded 
and supported, and the Governor s cause 
has been abandoned. I had no suspicion 
of the mighty current of opinion that had 
set in against him in those very circles 
where most I feared opposition." 
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He had spoken clearly and quietly, but 
there was in his eyes an uneasy, pained 
inquiry which his lips did not frame. He 
could not understand his love. She stood 
before him so cold and strange, giving no 
sign of sympathy. Not a word of tender- 
ness fell from her now, on meeting him after 
a separation of weeks. I nstead of holding 
the sweet converse natural to lovers on 
such an occasion, they were discussing 
things which once lay worlds apart from 
Gabrielle, but which now seemed to 
monopolise her interest. What could have 
happened to change her thus "i 

" One more question, George," she began 
again. " This last attack, this shameful 
calumny which the newspapers have pub- 
lished — have you had any part in this ?" 

" No ; the sudden disclosure took me as 
much by surprise as any one, and I do not 
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know how it originated. I do not war 
with anonymous communications which 
refer to a long-bygone past. If I had 
wished to make use of these facts, the 
Governor's fall would long ago have been 
assured, for I knew them some months 
back." 

** The facts !" broke out Gabrielle. " The 
whole story is a lie. How can you doubt 
it for an instant ?** 

** They are facts," said the young man, 
gravely. ** I heard them from the mouth 
of a man who was reluctant enough to raise 
his voice against his former friend — I mean 
Max Brunnow's father." 

"Whoever says it, I tell you it is 
calumny !" cried Gabrielle, with flashing 
eyes, " Arno is incapable of a dishonour- 
able action ; he never has committed one. 
He declares this tale to be false, and, 
though the whole world should be of one 
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voice to accuse him, I will believe his word, 
and his alone !" 

" Arno ? You will believe him, and 
him alone ?" repeated George, slowly. 
" What . . . what does this mean ?" 

" Every one is deserting him now," 
Gabrielle went on, with passionate vehe- 
mence. " Troubles are coming upon him 
from all sides. While he was great and 
powerful, no one ventured to raise a finger 
against him ; but since you gave the signal 
for the onset, he has been persecuted and 
slandered by all his enemies, and hounded, 
as they hoped, to his ruin. But, seeing 
that in spite of them all he holds his 
ground, they have recourse now to their 
last resource, and seek to wound him 
mortally in his honour. Oh, I know only 
too well why he sent me away ! He divined 
what was coming ; he wished to be alone 
in his fall !" 
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George had grown deadly pale. His 
eyes were fixed anxiously on the girl's fair 
face, all glowing with excitement Her 
vehemence betrayed too much, and the 
young man*s heart thrilled with a great 
dread. He felt that his dream of happi- 
ness was over. 

" What has taken place between you 
and the Baron ?" he asked. " It is not so 
that a girl defends her guardian, her relative. 
You might have spoken so of me, had I 
been exposed to any danger. What has 
happened during this separation of ours, 
Gabrielle ? No, I cannot believe it. You 
cannot . . . cannot love this Raven ?" 

She made no answer, but sank on to a 
chair, and, hiding her face in her hands, 
broke into loud and passionate weeping. 
For some minutes a direful silence reigned, 
broken only by Gabrielle*s sobs. George 
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Stood motionless. This discovery came 
upon him too abruptly, too unexpectedly. 

" It is so, then," he said at length, in 
a very low voice. **And he ... . 
yes, now I understand his hatred of me, 
his fierce anger on hearing of our engage- 
ment. This is why he parted us so inex- 
orably ; this was why he took from me all 
hope of ever possessing you. That he 
would take your love itself from me, I 
never, never could have believed." 

Gabrielle dried her tears, and rose. 

" Forgive me, George. I feel how cruel 
a wrong I have done you, but I cannot help 
it. I did not know what love was when I 
gave you my promise. The knowledge 
came to me when I met Arno, and now it 
would be treachery to withhold the truth 
from you any longer. I fought against it, 
so long as it was possible to fight ; yester- 
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day even I doubted and vacillated. Then 
this news reached me, and all my doubts 
were at an end. I know now where my 
rightful place is, and nothing shall move 
me from it — but, first, I had to tell you all. 
Release me from that promise, I implore 
you. I cannot keep it." 

The young man stood before her, rigid 
and pale with the fierce conflict of emotions. 

** Was it for this you called me hither — 
to tell me this i^" 

" Yes," was the answer,' hardly audible. 

" You are free the instant vou desire it," 
said George, with profound bitterness. " I 
swore to you that no power on earth should 
move me to renounce my hopes until I 
should hear from your own lips that you 
gave me up. I have heard it now. Good- 
bye." 

He turned and walked to the door. 



^ 
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Gabrielle rushed after him, and laid her 
hand on his arm. 

" Do not go from me so, George. Say 
you forgive me. Do not part from me in 
ill-feeling and bitterness. I cannot bear 
that you should be angry with me." 

It was the old sweet tone, which had so 
often worked with captivating power. It 
arrested the young man*s steps even now, 
and as the lovely tear-bedewed face was 
raised to him with anxious pleading in the 
dark eyes, his wounded pride was silenced, 
and the deep affection of his heart welled 
up within him once more. 

" Must I lose you ?'* he asked, in a voice 
tremulous with excessive emotion. ** Think, 
Gabrielle, think — do not sacrifice our love, 
all our life s happiness so hastily. Raven's 
passion has misled and blinded you. He 
has the secret of drawing hearts to him as 
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with a magic spell, but he would never, 
never make a woman happy. You, with 
your bright sunny temperament, would 
fade away by that man's side, would pine 
away and die. You do not know him, 
child ; he is not worthy of your love." 

Gabrielle gently freed herself from his 
embrace. 

** Do you think it is my own happiness 
I am seeking ? No ; what I wish is to be 
at Arno*s side when all are forsaking him, 
to share his fate — his disgrace, if it must 
be. That is the only happiness I look for, 
and of that, at least, no one shall deprive 
mer 

There was infinite, pathetic tenderness 
in her words. George's gaze rested sor- 
rowfully, regretfully, on the youthful 
creature who had so quickly learned all 
a woman's devotion and self-sacrifice. 
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Thus, thus he had dreamily pictured to 
himself his Gabrielle, in those early days 
when he had set the joyous merry-hearted 
child on a pedestal and worshipped her as 
the ideal of his life ; dreamily only, it must 
be owned, for there had been no true hope 
in his heart that she would ever soar to 
such a height. Now his ideal stood em- 
bodied before him ; and now, in the self- 
same moment, he learned that she was lost 
to him for ever. 

" Let us part, then," he said, calling up 
all his self-control. ** You are right. With 
so absorbing a passion in your heart for 
another, you could not be my wife. After 
the avowal you have just made, I should 
have released you without any entreaty on 
your part. Do not weep, Gabrielle. I 
have no ill-feeling towards you ; I reproach 
you with nothing. All my enmity is for 
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him who has robbed me of you. You were 
the joy, the very life of my life. How I 
shall bear to live on, now that you have 
left me, I know not. Farewell." 

He drew her to him once again, once 
again he pressed his lips to hers, and then 
hurried from the house he had entered with 
such high hopes, now all fatally shattered 
and wrecked. Gabrielle remained alone, 
weeping no longer, but with a dull un- 
speakable aching within her breast, a thrill- 
ing sense of pain and loss. She felt that, 
with George*s love, the best and noblest 
part of her life had gone from her. 




CHAPTER IV. 

|ELL, thank God this wretched 
business has come to a satis- 
factory end at last. It made 
me desperate to think I was the cause of 
it I congratulate you with all my heart 
on your release, father." 

So saying, Max Brunnow warmly em- 
braced his father, who replied with a half 
smile : 

" It was not an altogether unexpected 
solution of the question. I received a 
47—2 
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pretty plain hint some time ago from the 
Superintendent of police himself** 

** But the press has worked valiantly in 
your behalf," said Max. '' All the papers 
clamoured for a pardon, and from the very 
first day the public eagerly espoused your 
cause." 

This conversation took place in the 
apartments formerly inhabited by Assessor 
Winterfeld, which that gentleman, on his 

sudden departure from R , had made 

over to his friend. On his recovery. Max 
had returned to these quarters, and had 
this niorning brought home to them his 
father, whose release from imprisonment 
now filled him with joy. The notice of 
Brunnow*s liberation, an act of clemency 
confidently expected by the nation at large, 
had been received with general and loudly- 
expressed satisfaction. In high places it 
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had been agreed to overlook the Doctor s 
obstinacy, which would not stoop to a 
petition, would not allow him to move 
hand or foot in his own behalf — a full and 
free pardon had been vouchsafed to him. 
Nevertheless he had the appearance of 
being depressed and careworn ; he was 
very pale, and evidently ill in mind and 
body. 

Max, on the other hand, was abso- 
lutely his own old self. H is vigorous con- 
stitution had, as he prophesied, enabled 
him rapidly to recover from the effects of 
his accident, of which the fresh scar on his 
forehead was now the sole reminder. One 
change was noticeable in him, however. 
The young man's manner to his father, 
somewhat curt, formerly, and unsympathetic, 
was now marked by an affectionate and 
respectful deference. He felt deeply the 
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proof of devotion his father had given him,, 
and Brunnow, for his part, had grown aware 
how dear his son really was to his paternal 
heart. That hour in the sick-room had 
transformed the cold and distant relations 
existing between the two, had roused within 
them genuine affection, and brought about 
a thorough understanding. 

'' But now to other matters," said Max, 
changing the subject. " I have a confeis- 
sion to make to you. Look at me well, 
father. Do you remark nothing extraordi- 
nary about me ?" 

Brunnow inspected him from head to 
foot with some curiosity. 

** No, only that you have got well with 
extraordinary promptitude. I remark 
nothing else." 

Max drew himself up with much dignity, 
took a step forward, threw out his chest, 
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and announced with complacency, " I am 
an engaged man." 

"An engaged man? You?'* repeated 
the Doctor, in surprise. 

" Yes, r have sustained the character 
some weeks now. There has been too 
much at stake for us all of late, I could not 
worry you with my love-affairs. But now 
that you are safe and at liberty, I must ask 
for your approval and consent. You 
already know my future wife — I mean 
Councillor Moser*s daughter." 

" What, not the young girl who gave 
me my information as to your state of 
health ? Impossible !" 

" Why impossible ? Does not Agnes 
please you ?" 

" I did not say so, but that delicate white 
maiden with those dreamy dark eyes can- 
not surely be to your taste. And then her 
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Strange nun-like dress ! I took her for a 
sister of mercy who had been called in to 
nurse you." 

**She wants to go into a convent, she 
says," declared Max. ** I shall have to 
fight a round battle with the lady j^abbess, 
the father confessor, and half-a-dozen reve- 
rends, before we two are joined together 
in matrimony." 

" But, Max !" interrupted his father. 

" Agnes is extremely delicate, sickly 
even, * went on Max ; "but there is nothing 
really serious the matter with her — mere 
nervous excitement. I shall soon make 
her hearty, or what am I a doctor for.** 
She knows nothing about housekeeping, 
unfortunately." 

" Well, as you are carrying out your 
marriage programme so faithfully," put in 
Brunnow, in a jesting tone, ** how does it 
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Stand with the first, the principal clause — 
with the fortune you declared to be indis- 
pensable ?" 

The young surgeon looked a little dis- 
concerted. 

** Bah ! I have found out that is not 
necessary. Do you think I can't provide 
for my wife and my home expenses ? I 
certainly cannot reckon on any fortune 
here." 

"Well, I must say you go very con- 
sistently to work," exclaimed his father. 
** All this is in direct contradiction to the 
views you have hitherto expressed. What 
has come to you, my good fellow ?" 

Max heaved a deep sigh. 

** I don't know ; but I believe the germ 
of idealism is sprouting in me. You have 
all your life been striving in vain to con- 
vert me. Agnes managed it in a few 
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weeks ; and as you have always found me 
painfully deficient in sentiment, I hope you 
will be enchanted at the change." 

The Doctor appeared anything but en 
chanted. He looked on his son's conver- 
sion to idealistic doctrines with evident 
distrust. 

** But, Max," he said, shaking his head, 
**this won't do at all. A young girl, 
brought up with convent notions, inclined 
to religious enthusiasm, the daughter of a 
bureaucrat of the purest water — how can 
you transplant this tender plant into our 
midst ? how can you accustom her to our 
ways and habits of thought ? Reflect '^ 

'' I don't mean to reflect — I mean to get 
married," interrupted Max. " Everything 
you can say in the way of objection, I- have 
said to myself a hundred times, or more ; 
but it has never been of any good. I 
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must have Agnes — and have her I will, if 
I am driven to take all the obstacles, our 
papa the Councillor and his white cravat 
included, by storm !" 

" Ah, yes, the Councillor !" interposed 
Brunnow. **What does he say to this 
business ?" 

** Nothing at present, because he knows 
nothing at all about it. As a matter 
of course, I could not ask him for his 
daughter's hand, while you were incarce- 
rated as an offender against the State. 
But now I shall delay my suit no longer* 
He will kick me out at once, or at least 
he will manifest the gracious intention of so 
doing ; but it is not an easy thing to make 
me quit a position I desire to maintain. 
I can stand my ground as well as any one. 
You need not look so grave, father. I assure 
you, when you get to know Agnes, you 
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will admit this engagement of mine is the 
best piece of business I ever did in my life." 

The Doctor was forced to smile, in spite 
of himself. 

** We will wait and see ; but if, as seems 
probable, you have to encounter any 
lengthened resistance from the father of 
your betrothed, I shall hardly see much of 
her on this occasion. I start for home the 
day after to-morrow." 

** Oh, do give up that notion, I beg of 
you," insisted Max. ** Why not wait until 
I can accompany you ? Our law business is 
now happily over ; but there is still much 
to be settled. For instance, a purchaser 
has come forward for our cousin's estate, 
and it would be far better that he should 
discuss the details with you personally." 

** No, no," returned Brunnow, parrying 
the argument. ** You have full authority 
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to act, and are much better qualified to 
settle these practical matters than I am. I 
want to get away as soon as possible." 

** Upon my word, father, I do not under- 
stand you," declared Max. " You have 
sighed so long for your native land, and 
now that it is open to you once again, you 
seem absolutely to fly from it." 

Brunnow was sitting with his head 
wearily resting on his two hands. The 
look of pain in his careworn face was more 
striking than ever, as he replied : 

** I have become a stranger in my own 
land. And do you think it would be 
agreeable to me to be called on for my 
testimony as to Raven^s past, to which these 
disclosures have directed public attention ? 
I must answer, if I were asked ; and I will 
not be interrogated on the subject — at all 
events, not here." 
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"Why not?'* asked Max. **You have 
always expressed yourself in the bitterest 
terms with regard to the Baron and his 
pernicious mode of government : you have 
spoken of his fall as a necessity of the times ; 
and now when, according to all appearances, 
this fall is imminent, you will not lend a 
hand to hasten it !'* 

" Say no more, Max," said the Doctor, 
sadly. ** You do not know how hard a 
thing it is to have to aim a mortal blow at 
the man who was once a well-beloved 
friend. I hoped Winterfeld would have 
•carried his point ; but I should have known 
Arno Raven better. He held his ground, 
•clever as was the adversary — held it to his 
own undoing. At that time it was open 
to him to yield, to retire ; now he falls — 
falls disgraced and branded as a traitor! 
This, to a nature such as his, is to die a 
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thousand deaths. I" — here Brunnow rose 

impetuously — " I will not be the one to 

deal out the last stroke. Let those who 

began the work go through with it to the 

bitter end. I have made up my mind to 

start the day after to-morrow." 

Max insisted no further. 

"It will be some weeks before I am 

able to follow you, I expect," he observed, 

after a short pause. " I shall not leave 

R until our engagement is ratified and 

officially made known — until I have secured 
the Councillor's consent, and can feel sure 
that Agnes is safe from all worrying inter- 
ference on the part of her spiritual guardians. 
But, in the first place, may I count on your 
support and approval ?'* 

He held out his hand to his father, who 
took it in his own, and responded cordially 
without a moment's hesitation. 
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** I have only seen your affianced wife 
once ; but the very fact that her appearance 
then charmed and interested me, made me 
think it impossible you should have been 
attracted towards her. Our tastes have 
hitherto differed so widely. Any doubt on 
my part springs from this alone : I see so 
great a difference of character and educa- 
tion. If you think you can overcome these 
difficulties, my son ... all I wish is to 
know that you are happy." 

A warm pressure of the hand confirmed 
these words ; and Max cried triumphantly: 

"Now I will go to the Councillor, and 
drive that most loyal subject of a most 
gracious sovereign to distraction, by sug- 
gesting myself, a rampant demagogue, as a 
son-in-law. I may leave you alone for an 
hour, father ? You need rest, after all the 
congratulations and the demonstrations of 
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sympathy with which you have been over- 
powered all the morning. Good-bye for the 
present. I am off to run a tilt at my future 
father-in-law." 

Unsuspicious of the coming evil, Coun- 
cillor Moser sat at home in his parlour, 
reading the papers. They spoiled the 
flavour of his coffee, and disturbed his rest. 
The Councillor read, of course, only the 
Ministerial journals ; but even they could 
no longer dissemble the terrible fact that 
the State was in a bad way — hopelessly 
drifting further and further down the steep 
decline of Liberalism. 

And, worst of all, there stared him in the 

face the R^ news, which now held a 

permanent place in the columns of the 
leading papers. Moser had long noticed, 
with astonishment and dismay, that the 
whole official press, instead of energetically 
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taking up the cudgels in behalf of the 

Governor of R , adopted with regard 

to this affair a very lukewarm and indifferent 
tone ; but its attitude now, in the presence 
of the late occurrences, passed all bounds 
of belief. No vigorous defence of the 
Baron, no indignation at the shameful 
calumny, no word as to a chastisement to 
be inflicted on that lying journal. Mention 
was made of the '* late incredible charges," 
a hope expressed that the Governor would 
be able successfully to rebut them ; tacked 
to this, came an insinuation that, should he 
not purge himself from all taint and sus- 
picion, his dismissal would become inevit- 
able — thus the possibility of the alleged 
guilt was admitted. Immediately below 
this article, appeared the intelligence that 
Dr. Rudolph Brunnow, formerly convicted 
of treasonable proceedings, had received a 
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full and free pardon, and would that day be 
restored to liberty. 

The Councillor, on reading this, fell into 
a train of gloomy thought. 

For some time past the notion of retiring 
on his pension had occupied his mind. He 
had served the State honourably for well- 
nigh forty years, and had thereby satisfied 
his sense of duty. His daughter, too, the 
only pledge of a marriage contracted late 
in life, and speedily dissolved by death, was 
about to leave him, to enter on her 
novitiate. He himself was getting on in 
years, and needed rest. His position, once 
his greatest pride, afforded him no satis- 
faction now. The new spirit breathing 
through the land invaded even the sacred 
places of the Chancellery. As yet the 
Baron's hand grasped the reins tightly ; 
but Moser thought with affright of what 

48—2 
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would happen were that firm hand to relax 
its hold. He believed no single word of 
the lies now scattered broadcast. Raven 
could, and must, utterly silence these malig- 
nant tongues ; but, after the treatment he 
had met with from the Government, it was 
hardly likely he would consent to remain 
in office. The Councillor felt that he, too, 
had had his day, and was quite resolved to 
imitate his chiefs example, should the 
latter tender his resignation. 

Moser was roused from his meditations 
by the opening of a door. 

Christine announced '* Dr. Brunnow," 
and that gentleman quickly followed in 
person. 

The Councillor rose and bowed to his 
visitor, with stiff politeness. 

" I hope you have not misconstrued my 
conduct in remaining a whole fortnight 
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without calling on you," began Max, when 
the first ceremonious words of greeting 
had been spoken, and he had taken the 
seat offered him. "It was solely out of 
consideration to you and your position, you 
understand. Now that my father ' 

" I am already informed of his libera- 
tion," interrupted the Councillor, with all 
his usual rigid formality. ** Our most 
gracious sovereign has been pleased to 
pardon." 

" Yes ; and so all the past is wiped out, 
and just as if it had never been," said Max, 
with deft and logical inference. "As for 
my father, he will certainly not make much 
use of the permission to remain in his 
native land." 

" No ?" asked Moser, visibly relieved 
by the tidings. The thought that he had 
bestowed a friendly pressure on the hand 
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of that attainted man weighed upon his 
conscience. 

" No ; he returns to Switzerland, which 
has become to him a second home," replied 
the young surgeon. " We shall continue to 
live there ; but, in the first place, I feel 
impelled to reiterate to you my thanks for 
all the kindness I received in your house. 
I shall never forget it." 

The Councillor nodded graciously. These 
proffered thanks were but right and proper 
in his eyes. 

** So you come to take leave ?" he asked. 
" I am rejoiced to see you are completely 
restored to health and strength ; and my 
daughter, too, will be delighted, I am sure, 
when I inform her of it." 

The information was not precisely needed, 
for Agnes knew very well how matters 
stood with her former patient. Since he 
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had left her father's roof, she had met him 
regularly at the house of their common 
proUgiBy the law-writer's wife. The latter 
had now in a great measure recovered 
from her serious illness, and was no longer 
in need of medical or spiritual aid ; but 
physician and ministering friend continued 
their visits with a fidelity which was really 
touching. 

" I owe your daughter most special 
thanks," replied Max. " To her alone, to 
her devoted care, I am indebted for my 
happy recovery. You will allow me, there 
fore, to address to you one request bearing 
special reference to Fraulein Agnes ?" 

Moser nodded a second time. He was 
inclined to grant the request ; the young 
man would doubtless sue for permission to 
take leave of Agnes personally. 

But Max rose from his chair, and said 
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point-blank, without any ceremonious pre- 
face : 

** I come to sue for your daughter's 
hand." 

The Councillor, about to nod a third 
assent, stopped suddenly, and sat ^.with 
open mouth. For the first instant he 
really did not understand what the other 
had said ; then he rose in his turn, not 
hastily, but with slow solemnity. His 
gaunt figure grew taller and taller as it 
emerged from the depths of his arm-chair, 
seeming gradually to become more gaunt 
and more uncanny, until he stood at his 
full height, and looked down over his white 
neckcloth with a scathing gaze at the young 
surgeon. 

** I — I believe I did not hear aright," 
said the old gentleman, at length. " You 
were saying " 
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" I am asking for your daughter's hand 
in marriagej" replied Max, with equanimity. 

" Are you out of your senses ?" asked 
Moser, still in bewildered amazement ; for 
though this strange thing was repeated, his 
mind refused to grasp it. 

" Not at all. I am in a perfectly normal 
condition," Max afifirmed, and then went 
on in the same breath, without giving his 
listener time to collect his wits : "As for 
my proposal, it is based on our sincere 
mutual affection. I have already obtained 
your daughter's promise. Agnes has given 
me her hand and heart, conditionally, of 
course, on your consent, for which I now 
formally ask, entertaining the pleasing hope 
that it will not be denied me, that my be- 
trothed's father will deign to accept me as 
his son. Allow me, then, my dear father- 
in-law " 
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He advanced towards the Councillor 
with open arms, but by an agile rebound 
the latter saved himself from the intended 
embrace. 

That terrible word " father-in-law " had 
roused him from his torpor. The position 
was evidently not to be taken on a first 
assault. 

** You are speaking seriously of a 
marriage?" he cried — "of a marriage 
with my daughter, whose vocation for a 
religious life you well know. You, the son 
of a political offender, of a convicted rebel, 
dare to make such a suggestion T 

" My dear sir, I am not seeking a State 
appointment, but a wife," urged the young 
surgeon, in self-defence. " I really do 
not see why you should be so horrified at 
my offer." 

" What, you ask the reason } Your 
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father, sir, wished to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of his country." 

" Well, I had nothing to do with it ; I 
could not very well be implicated, as at 
the time of that affair I was just about four 
years of age. Besides, these are old 
stories long buried and forgotten. My 
father has been amnestied." 

" Once a rebel, always a rebel," declared 
the Councillor, emphatically. " An amnesty 
can avert punishment. It cannot efface 
the past." 

Max assumed a look of indignation. 

" Is it possible. Councillor Moser, that I 
hear this from your lips ? You, who have 
ever boasted of being our sovereign's most 
loyal subject, now refuse to recognise that 
sovereign's edict? His gracious Majesty 
has pardoned, you say yourself It is his 
will that the past should be effaced and 
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forgotten ; but you will not accept this de- 
cision, you would abrogate the royal pre 
rogative ; you rise up in revolt against the 
authority of the reigning prince ! Why, 
this is opposition, rebellion — ^to put it plainly, 
treason itself." 

This wonderful chain of argument was 
developed with so much fluency and as- 
surance that the Councillor had no time to 
put in a word, or to reflect on its intrinsic 
value. He was flustered and disconcerted. 
Casting a hopeless glance at the speaker, 
he said at length, in rather a small voice : 

** Do you really think so ?" 

** It is my unalterable conviction. But 
to return to my offer of marriage." 

** Not a word more on the subject," 
interrupted Moser. " To speak of it is 
an insult. My daughter is the betrothed 
of Heaven." 
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" I beg your pardon, she is my be- 
trothed," asserted Max manfully. ** Heaven 
can wait, I can't. After fifty years of con- 
jugal happiness, I have no objection to sur- 
render Agnes to a higher lot. Until 
then, I claim her as mine, and mine alone." 

" Do you mean to turn my child's sacred 
vocation into ridicule T exclaimed the old 
gentleman, kindling to fresh wrath. ** I 
have long known you to be an infidel, an 

atheist, a " his. voice forsook him, he 

panted for breath, and grasped at his neck- 
cloth with both hands. 

" Do not excite yourself in this manner," 
said the young doctor, warningly. "These 
violent fits of emotion are most dangerous 
at your age, and to a man of your tempera- 
ment. They are calculated to produce 
congestion — apoplexy !" 

Moser's long, meagre frame seemed to 
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give the direct lie to this assumption, but 
Dr. Brunnow did not stick at such trifles. 
He went on calmly : 

** Let me add that, to one of your peculiar 
constitution, it would be an incalculable 
benefit to have a doctor for a son-in-law, 
one who would watch over his father-in- 
law's health with the utmost care. As I 
said before, you must not excite your- 
self.*' 

*' It is you who excite me !" cried the 
Councillor, stung to distraction by this re- 
peated mention of the objectionable 
relationship. " It is you who will bring on 
me an apoplectic attack with your detestable 
suggestions. I feel quite ill now ; the 
blood is all mounting to my head. I want 



air.'* 



So saying, he sank back in his arm-chair, 
and clutched at his cravat again. Max 
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kindly came to his assistance, and loosened 
the knot. 

** We will take off this white monstrosity/' 
said he, " you'll feel easier then. I have 
an infallible remedy against congestions^ 
and I will prescribe it for you at once. 
These seizures are serious ; we must be 
carefbil." 

Moser gave a melancholy glance at his 
beloved white cravat now in the sacrilegious 
hands of the doctor, who folded it neatly 
together before laying it on the table. 
With that "white monstrosity" all the old 
gentleman's vehemence seemed to have 
gone from him ; the allusion to apoplexy 
had made him anxious. He looked on 
quietly while his tormentor went up to the 
writing-table, wrote a prescription for a 
harmless composing draught, and then re- 
turned to him, holding the paper. 
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** Six drops in a glass of water," he said 
impressively. 

"How often ?" growled the Councillor. 

" Three times a day." 

" Thank you." 

" Don't mention it, pray." 

The Councillor hoped and expected that 
this irrepressible suitor would now deliver 
him from his presence ; but he was soon un- 
deceived. Instead of taking his leave, the 
young man drew forward a chair, and sat 
down opposite him. 

** So I may reckon on your consent to 
my marriage with your daughter i^" Max 
began again. 

Moser would have blazed forth anew, 
but he thought of the tendency to apoplexy 
and the necessity of avoiding all excite- 
ment, and therefore replied with all the 
calm he could command : 
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"No, a thousand times no ! I do not 
believe that Agnes can so far forget herself 
as to entertain an affection for you. She 
has, of her own free will, chosen a religious 
life. She is an obedient daughter, a pious 
Catholic." 

"And will, I am sure, make an excellent 
wife," wound up Max. " Besides, after all, 
I am a Catholic myself." 

Moser folded his hands. 

" Ah, what sort of one ?" he groaned. 

" I only mean that the religion need 
not be an obstacle. My position, I must 
confess, is rather a modest one at pre- 
sent; but it may satisfy a wife who has 
not very soaring pretensions. As for 
my character and habits, my father-in- 
law " 

"For Heaven's sake, let me have no 
more of your father-in-law. I will not en- 
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dure It. You are an impertinent, a most 
obnoxious person." 

** You will get used to me in time," said 
the young surgeon, consolingly. " I may 
come again to-morrow, may I not, to see 
my betrothed ?" 

The old gentleman made no reply, fear- 
ing to prolong the interview. His one 
object was to rid the house of this tormeht- 
ing nuisance. To-morrow he would shut 
himself in, and see his doors well bolted. 
Max himself seemed to understand that he 
had gone far enough for one day, for he 
now moved to take his departure, turning 
to fire a parting shot as he reached the 
door. 

" Councillor Moser !" 

" Well, what more do you want ?" asked 
the old gentleman, despairingly. 

'' When you talk over this business with 
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Agnes, be sure and avoid all undue excite- 
ment. You know the danger of it. Six 
drops of the medicine in a glass of water 
three times a day, and, above all things, 
quiet and composure. I should be miser- 
able if any accident were to happen to so 
near and dear a relation." 

Then he really went. The Councillor 
sank back in his arm-chair, utterly spent. 
Now only, on being left alone, did he fully 
comprehend the glaring nature of the 
affront put upon him, and he could not 
even allow free vent to his just and 
righteous anger ; he must be on his guard 
against violent emotions and apoplectic fits ! 

Dr. Brunnow had not left the house so 
promptly as its master supposed. He was 
at this moment standing outside in the 
anteroom with his arm round Agnes's 
waist, quite as a thing of course, and as 
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though he had received official recognition 
as her future husband. The girl was 
anxiously questioning him, wishing to hear 
exactly what course the interview had taken,, 
and what answer her father had made. 

" Well, he says ' no,' so far," Max had to 
confess ; ** but set your mind perfectly at 
rest — he will say * yes ' before he has done. 
I did not expect the fortress would capitulate 
all at once. It must be invested, besieged 
in due form. On the whole, I am satisfied 
with the result of this first attack. 
Breaches have been made in the fortifica-^ 
tions, and to-morrow I shall advance my^ 
posts." 

** Ah, Max," whispered Agnes, with her 
eyes full of tears, " what troubles we 
have before us ! My courage fails me 
when I think of all the difficulties. I shall 
never overcome them." 
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"No more you need. To overcome 
them is my business," said Max, encou- 
ragingly. " I shall stay here until it is all 
settled and the wedding-day fixed. Your 
father must be allowed time now to grow 
accustomed to the idea ; meanwhile, I shall, 
in the most humble and deferential terms, 
signify the fact of our engagement to the 
laSy abbess and his Reverence the con- 
fessor, the two of whom you stand in such 
great awe." 

Agnes shuddered. 

" Some portion of the storm you will 
have to meet," continued Max ; " but the 
chief brunt of it I will take on myself. 
Steady, little Agnes — show a brave front. 
I g^ve you my word that your father will vo- 
luntarily and cordially give us his blessing." 

With these words and a kiss, he took 
leave of his betrothed. 




CHAPTER V. 



N the morning of the following 
day, Baron von Raven sat, as 
usual, busily occupied in his 
study, when it was announced to him that 
the Superintendent of police requested an 
audience. This functionary came but 
rarely to the Castle in these days. For 
one thing, order being now completely re- 
established in the town, there was no 
longer any necessity for perpetual messages 
to, and conferences with, the Governor; 
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moreover, since the affair of Brunnow's 
arrest, Raven had received him with such 
marked coldness, that the police officer 
avoided as much as possible all meetings 
with his Excellency. Now, however, it 
had become necessary to discuss some 
official regulations. He therefore repaired 
to the Government-house, was admitted to 
Raven's presence, and at once laid before 
him the matter in hand, which was de- 
spatched by both gentlemen as briefly, and 
in as business-like a tone, as possible. 

The Superintendent preserved his accus- 
tomed suavity of manner, though, taking 
his cue from the Governor, he assumed a 
certain degree of reserve. No allusion to 
recent events did this wary individual 
permit to himself. The Baron's attitude 
was loftier, haughtier than ever ; but there 
was something in the proud man's look 
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that suggested a strange parallel, that 
recalled the hunted stag, which, feeling 
its strength exhausted and its end ap- 
proaching, gathers together its last re- 
maining energies, and turns at bay to face 
the pursuers. The undaunted spirit still 
visible in his every feature was perhaps 
no longer the sign of conscious power, 
but only the outcome of despair. 

One part of the conversation had been 
brought to a conclusion. Speaking of the 
measures which it had lately fallen to his 
province to carry out, the Superintendent 
alluded to the release of Dr. Brunnow. 
The Baron interrupted him, asking : 

** When was Brunnow set at liberty ?'* 

** Yesterday at noon." 

" Indeed ?'* remarked Raven, laconically. 

** I hear the Doctor intends to leave this 
city to-morrow," went on the Superin- 
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tendent. ** He will return at once to Swit- 
zerland, where he intends to spend the 
remaining years of his life." 

" He is right," said the Baron. " A 
man who has lived so many years in exile 
can seldom or never feel at home again in 
his native land. The adopted country 
generally prevails over the old." 

He spoke indifferently, as though his 
remarks applied to some stranger, of whose 
pardon he had accidentally heard. The 
Superintendent was not duped by this 
assumed composure, but, in spite of his 
keen powers of observation, he had not 
succeeded in piercing the ramparts with 
which this guarded and taciturn nature had 
fenced itself around, or to discover what 
position the Baron meant to take up with 
regard to the accusations lately brought 
against him. 
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A servant came in, bringing to the Go- 
vernor a despatch which had just arrived 
from the capital — a great official document. 
Raven signed to the man to withdraw, and 
broke the seal, saying carelessly : 

** You will excuse me for a minute ?" 

** Pray do not let me be any restraint, 
your Excellency," replied the Superin- 
tendent, politely ; but, as he spoke, his eyes 
travelled with a peculiar curious gaze from 
the letter to its recipient. 

Raven unfolded the despatch. Hardly 
had he cast a glance at its contents when 
he started violently. His face grew livid, 
and his right hand, closing on the paper, 
crushed it convulsively. A quiver of rage, 
or of pain, shook his mighty frame, and for 
a moment it seemed as though his emotion 
would master him. 

** I hope you have received no unplea- 
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sant news," asked the police officer, with a 
well-feigned accent of sympathy. 

The Baron looked up. He fixed his 
stern, searching eyes on the face of the 
man before him, whose rtle, since the cir- 
cumstances of Brunnow's arrest, he had 
perfectly divined, and on whose features he 
now detected a slight derisive flicker, which 
showed his visitor was already acquainted 
with the contents of the document. That 
restored his strength, and brought back his 
composure. 

** Surprising news, to say the least," he 
answered, laying the despatch aside. ** But 
there will be time to attend to that later 
on. Pray proceed with what you were 
saying." 

The other hesitated. This wonderful 
self-command produced a certain effect on 
him. He had seen with his own eyes that 
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the blow had struck home, but all further 
satisfaction was denied him. The wound 
should not bleed in his presence. The 
injured man pressed his hand on the spot, 
and stood erect as before. Was the haughty, 
stubborn spirit, the arrogance of this Raven, 
never to be broken ? 

** We have discussed the principal topics 
under notice,'* replied the Superintendent, 
with a certain embarrassment. ** If you 
have other claims on your time, I will not 
detain you.'* 

** Go on, I beg !" the Baron's voice was 
low, but very steady. 

The Superintendent saw that any show 
of forbearance would be looked on as an 
insult. He therefore took up the thread of 
their former conversation. The remarks 
made by Raven, as he concluded his report, 
were perfectly apt and to the point, but 
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they were spoken mechanically, and his 
manner, too, was mechanical as he rose 
from his chair when the Superintendent 
prepared to depart. 

" Your Excellency has no other recom- 
mendations to make to me ?" 

" No ; I can only recommend you to 
follow out your instructions as punctually as 
hitherto. In that case, some recognition of 
your services will surely follow." 

The other thought fit to feign bewilder- 
ment 

" I do not understand your Excellency.. 
To what instructions do you allude ?" 

** To those you received before leaving 
the capital, when, together with the official 
duties of your service, a special surveillance 
was committed to you." 

" Ah ! the surveillance of the town, you 
mean ? I think, in that respect, I have 
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done my duty. Besides, the troubles are 
over now, and all that is at an end." 

" Exactly," replied Raven, with a con- 
temptuous smile; "and all relations be- 
tween us are at an end, too, as you will 
readily understand." 

Without wasting another word on him, 
he turned his back on his visitor, and 
walked up to the window. This might 
well have been construed into an insult, but 
it did not suit the Superintendent's policy 
to take offence ; that might lead to un- 
pleasant consequences. He took leave, 
therefore, with a courteous bow, which was 
not returned, and left the room. 

Once outside, he drew a breath of relief. 
It had been disagreeable to him to find that 
the Baron saw through him and accurately 
judged his line of conduct, the more dis- 
agreeable that he had no cause to look on 
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the Governor as a personal enemy. He 
had merely acted in the discharge of * his 
mission' in ferreting out all that related 
to Raven's past, and in securing the 
living key to that past, Dr. Brunnow, so 
that the secret unearthed at last might 
safely be published to the world. With 
such sophistical arguments he easily con- 
soled himself for the equivocal part he 
had played towards the Baron from first to 
last, the more easily that his acting had 
been successful and altogether achieved its 
aim. 

Raven was left alone. He stood before 
his writing-table, and once again read 
through the fatal despatch. It signified to 
him his dismissal from office, and was 
worded in curt, almost offensive terms. 
No explanation, no defence was required 
from this man against whom such heavy 
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charges had been brought. Time, indeed^ 
had not been allowed him to explain or 
to vindicate himself. He was condemned 
unheard. It was not even left open to 
him to resign, the usual expedient in such 

cases. He was dismissed summarily, in a 

» 

manner which could leave no doubt in the 
public mind that the Government took the 
side of the accusers, and considered that 
the case had been proved against their 
representative. The Baron dashed the 
paper from him, and paced the room in a 
fierce, mute conflict of emotions. His lips 
twitched, and a fiery light gleamed in his 
eyes. 

All at once he stopped, as though a 
sudden thought had flashed upon him, and 
went slowly up to a side-table on which 
stood a box of small dimensions. A slight 
pressure on the spring caused the lid to fly 
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open, and displayed a brace of elaborately- 
chased pistols. The Baron took one out 
and examined it carefully, to convince him- 
self that it was in perfect order. For some 
minutes he held the pistol in his hand, 
gazing down at it. lost in moody thought ; 
then he laid it back in its place again, and 
drew himself up quickly. 

" No," he said, under his breath ; 
*'that would pass for cowardice, for an 
avowal of guilt. Some other way must be 
found. They shall, at least, not have that 
triumph." 

He threw down the lid of the box, and 
turning away, began again the silent, rest- 
less pacing to and fro, the sombre brooding 
search for a plan at all points suitable. A 
solution must be found. 

Meanwhile Dr. Brunilow, in his son's 
rooms, was busily preparing for his de- 
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parture, now irrevocably fixed for the 
morrow. Max had left him to prosecute 
the ' siege ' he had commenced on the pre- 
ceding day. He was again a visitor at 
Councillor Mosers dwelling, and again 
employing all his batteries of argument to 
prove to the old gentleman what a dis- 
tinguished, and in all respects desirable, 
son-in-law the latter would obtain in Dr. 
Max Brunnow. Neither locks nor bolts 
could avail against the persistency of this 
undaunted suitor. 

His father let him take his way. He 
knew Max well, and felt sure that the 
young man would eventually be victorious. 
Had he followed his own wishes, he would 
have started on his return journey that 
same day, but the promise he had given 
his son bound him to remain twenty-four 
hours longer. The ground he walked on 
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seemed to scorch his feet ; he longed to be 
away, and all the congratulations, the 
marks of sympathy lavished on him on his 
release, seemed but to make his stay still 
more distasteful to him. 

Brunnow had just finished a letter, telling 
of his speedy return home, and was about 
to ring and confide it to the maid to post, 
when the latter came running in unsum- 
moned, and announced breathlessly : 

'' Doctor, Doctor, his Excellency the 
Governor !" 

"Who ?'' asked Brunnow, absently^ 
closing the envelope. 

" His Excellency, sir, the Governor." 
Brunnow turned quickly. His look fell 
on the Baron, who had followed the 
servant and was standing in the anteroom. 
Raven entered now, and said cere- 
moniously : 

5C— 2 
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** May I ask for a few minutes' conversa- 
tion with you, Dr. Brunnow ?*' 

" I am at your Excellency's service," re- 
plied Brunnow, warned by the amazement 
on the maid's face that he must show no 
signs of perturbation. He gave the girl 
his letter, and sent her away. When they 
were left together. Raven dropped his 
assumed formality of tone. 

'' My coming surprises you. Are we 
alone ?" 

** Yes ; my son is out." 

** I am glad to hear it, for this present 
interview of ours brooks no witnesses. 
Will you have the kindness to close the 
door securely, so that we may not be inter- 
rupted ?" 

The Doctor silently complied. He drew 
the bolt on the entrance door, and then 
returned to the inner room. His uneasy 
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glance seemed to ask the import of this 
singular, this most unlooked-for visit. The 
two men stood a few seconds face to face, 
silent, but with hostility in the attitude of 
each, as at their first meeting. 

The Baron spoke first. 

** You hardly expected to see me here ?*' 

*' I really do not know what errand can 

bring the Governor of R beneath this 

roof," was the answer. 

" I am Governor no longer," said Raven^ 
coldly. 

Brunnow turned on him a quick, scruti- 
nising gaze. 

" You have given in your resignation ?' 
he asked. 

" I am leaving my post," the other 
answered, in an agitated voice. ** Before 
I quit the town, however, I wish to obtain 
some information as to that article in the 
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newspaper which refers so minutely to 
events in my past life. You are, I think, 
the person most likely to afford me this 
information, and therefore I come to you." 

The Doctor turned away. " That article 
did not emanate from me," he said, after a 
short pause. 

** That may be, but, in any case, you 
prompted it. We two are now the last 
survivors of those who were implicated in 
that catastrophe. The others are dead, or 
have been altogether lost sight of. You 
alone were in a position to make those 
disclosures." 

Brunnow was silent. He remembered 
but too well the inconsiderate words which 
the Superintendent's wily manoeuvre had 
jvrested from him, and which had since 
been published throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 
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" I only wonder that you did not turn 
your knowledge of these occurrences to 
account sooner," went on Raven ; "you, or 
the others who shared it." 

" You can answer that question yourself," 
said Brunnow, "We lacked evidence. If 
we ourselves were profoundly convinced of 
your guilt, that was our affair alone. The 
world requires proofs, tangible proofs, and 
these we could not produce. Why no voice 
has been raised against you before this, you 
ask ? No one knows better than you that, 
in those arbitrary times, which, it is to be 
hoped, are now for ever past and gone, 
every inconvenient voice was hushed and 
stifled. Then Arno Raven rapidly acquired 
influence, became the friend and favourite 
of the Minister, whom he was shortly to 
call father. Later on, as Baron von Raven, 
he was the most powerful stay and support 
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of the Government, to whom he had become 
indispensable. No accusation against such 
a man would have been admitted ; it would 
at once have been stigmatised as a -lie, a 
calumnious lie, and suppressed as such. 
We all knew this, and the knowledge kept 
the others silent. I was not withheld by 
these considerations alone. I . . . had no 
desire to accuse you, and have none now. 
Some admissions made by me during my 
confinement — admissions which were, I fear, 
purposely extracted from me — may have 
served as a basis for the present revelations. 
The Superintendent of police has certainly 
had to do with the business. He is your 
enemy." 

** No, he is simply a spy," said Raven, 
contemptuously ; ** and, therefore, I do 
not think of calling him to account. It 
was no duty of his, moreover, to keep back 
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information which you had communicated 
to him. The information came from you^ 
and to you I look for satisfaction." 

Brunnow started back. ** Satisfaction ? 
From me ? What do you mean ?" 

**What can I mean? It seems tome 
no explanation is necessary. There is but 
one way of wiping out an insult such as 
you have offered me. You will not refuse 
me this atonement, I suppose ?" 

Not a syllable escaped the Doctor s lips. 

" On our first meeting after a lapse of 
years," pursued the other, *' you spoke to 
me words which made my blood boil in my 
veins. You were then a proscribed man^ 
who had hastened to his son's sick-bed ; 
every hour you spent here was fraught 
with danger. That was no fitting moment 
to demand an explanation. Now you are 
free — so name your time and arms." 
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** A duel between us!'* exclaimed Brun- 
now, ** No, Arno, you cannot exact this!" 

*' I insist on it. You will accept my 
challenge ?" 

** No." 

'* Rudolph, I tell you, you will accept it.'* 

'*And, once again, I say no. Any other 
man I will fight, if necessary, but not you." 

A deep furrow gathered between the 
Baron's knitted brows ; but he knew this 
friend of his youth, knew that, in spite of 
those grey hairs, the man before him was 
still the old Hotspur whose fiery temper, 
once thoroughly aroused, would silence 
reflection and overleap all bounds. All 
that was needed was to find the vulnerable 
spot. 

** I did not think you had turned coward 
since we parted," said Raven, with simulated 
scorn. 
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That told. The Doctor started up in 
anger, and his eye sparkled ominously, 

'* Unsay that word!" he cried. **You 
know well that I am no coward, I have 
.no need to prove that to you now." 

** I unsay nothing," declared Raven. 
**You have brought a disgraceful charge 
against me, have repeated it in the presence 
of a stranger, who, as you were well aware, 
would give it publicity, and now you seek 
to escape the consequences of your act. 
Call it what you like — I call it cowardice." 

Brunnow's self-command went from him 
altogether, as the fateful word was thus 
hurled at him a second time. 

" Stop, Arno," he panted ; ** I will not 
bear this." 

The Baron remained quite unmoved. 
Not a muscle of his face quivered. He 
stood, inflexible in his icy calm, goading 
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his adversary on, step by step, to the 
requisite pitch of madness. 

** This, then, is your revenge ?" he con- 
tinued, in a contemptuous tone. " For 
twenty years you have stayed your hand. 
While I was great and powerful, you did 
not venture to strike ; but a man nearing 
his fall is a safer, an easier target. Winter- 
feld, at least, was an honourable foe. He 
attacked me, certainly, but it was in open 
combat ; he met me face to face. You 
prefer to shoot from under ambush, calling 
strangers to help you in the work. You 
had no hesitation in supplying the police 
and the newspapers with weapons against 
me, but when it comes to facing me and 
the arm which shall avenge the dishonour 
done me, your courage fails you. Verily, 
Rudolph, I should not have believed you 
capable of such mean and pitiful conduct !" 



^ 
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** Enough!" Brunnow interposed, in a 
half-stifled voice. ** Not a word more — I 
accept your challenge." 

His breast heaved with a quick con- 
vulsive movement. He had grown deadly- 
pale, and his whole frame shook with 
emotion. He leaned for support against 
the back of the chair nearest him. Some- 
thing like compassion gleamed in the 
Baron's eye, pity for the man he had 
wrought up to such extreme agitation, 
before whom he had placed so terrible an 
alternative ; but there was no trace of any 
such weakness in his voice, as he replied : 

" Good. I will request Colonel Wilten, 
the commandant of the garrison here, to 
act as my second. He will arrange the 
necessary preliminaries with any gentleman 
you may name as yours." 

Brunnow merely bowed his head in 
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assent. The Baron took his hat from the 
table, and then went up to the Doctor again. 

** One thing more, Rudolph," he said, 
slowly. ** This is to me a matter of deadly- 
earnest. As you will feel, seeing the injury 
you have done me, this duel must be to the 
death between us. I shall expect that it 
be not turned into a comedy. It might 
seem good to you to fire in the air. Do 
not compel me to repeat before our seconds 
that which I have said to you here. I give 
you my word I shall take that course, 
should your aim be purposely misdirected." 

Brunnow drew himself up, and his eyes 
blazed with fierce, passionate hatred. 

*'Do not fear," he said. "The words 
you have spoken to-day have been as the 
death-knell to our past. Any lingering 
reminiscences of youth are buried from 
henceforth. You are right. A duel be- 
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tween us two must be to the death. I, too, 
know how to avenge an imputation on my 
honour." 

*• To-morrow, then, we meet. I will go 
now and seek the Colonel." 

He drew back the bolt from the door, 
and left the room, drawing a deep, deep 
breath, as though a load had fallen from 
him. Then, with a rapid, steady step, he 
walked away in the direction of Colonel 
Wilten's house. 




CHAPTER VI. 

lATE autumn is wont to be a 
rough, inclement season in the 
neighbourhood of mountains, 

and this year, in and about R , it had 

not belied its character; but now, at its 
close, Nature seemed by a supreme effort 
to rouse all her dying energies. The past 
■days had been unusually clear and mild, so 
that the months appeared to have travelled 
back in their course. The earth fell to 
dreaming one last brief dream of sunshine 
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and summer breezes, before it surrendered 
itself to grim Winter s icy chains. 

1 1 was afternoon now. Baron von Raven 
sat at his v/riting- table, engaged in looking 
through his papers. For some time past,, 
his testamentary arrangements had been 
made ; but there was still much to set 
in order. Colonel Wilten had promptly 
responded to the call made upon him* 
Though he no longer considered an alliance 
with Raven's family desirable for his son, 
the constraint and coolness which had 
lately, since their explanation, existed be- 
tween himself and the Baron, had been 
annoying and painful to him ; and he: 
seized with alacrity this occasion of render- 
ing the latter a service. He promised to 
setle all the necessary details, and to come 
round himself, and report as to what had 
been agreed upon regarding the duel, 
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which was, if possible, to take place early 
on the following morning. 

Raven had just finished a letter, which 
he folded and addressed to " Doctor Ru- 
dolph Brunnow." The lines on his gloomy 
brow grew deeper still, as with sure and 
steady strokes he traced the name on the 
paper. 

** Would that I could have spared you, 
Rudolph !" he muttered. ** The remem- 
brance of this fatal hour will be with you to 
your dying day. I know it — but there was 
no alternative." 

He laid the letter aside, and again took- 
up the pen ; but this time it was less obe- 
dient to the hand that wielded it. Some 
minutes elapsed before he wrote the first 
few lines ; then he stopped suddenly — 
began anew — hesitated once more, and 
finally tore up the sheet. Why leave a 
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farewell, every word of which must be 
barbed with bitterness ? The letter would 
only be a standing reproach to her for 
whom it was intended. 

The Baron threw down his pen, and 
rested his head on his hand. Not without 
reason had he dreaded the moment when 
the one great passion of his life, which had 
betrayed him into a passing weakness, but 
which he had resolutely driven from him 
far into the background, should break the 
restraining dykes, and rush in upon him 
again with its swift, strong current. He 
had maintained a perfectly calm demeanour 
during the last few hours — though hatred, 
indignation, and deeply mortified pride 
were at their fierce work within him ; he 
had gone into the minutise of his affairs, 
arranging everything with his customary 
exactitude ; but now all was in order — 
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all was finished, except ... Lo! with 
a rush, the tide of long pent-up passion re- 
turned upon him with all its old irresistible 
force, and before it the strong man's com- 
posure gave way. 

It was no soft or tender emotion which 
filled his breast. Arno Raven was not one 
easily to give up what he desired, or lightly 
to forgive where he believed himself 
wronged. He, of his own free will, had 
decreed the separation — had sent Gabrielle 
from him ; and he did not repent it. No 
half-measures suited him. ** Let it be this, 
or that," had been his motto through life ; 
so now he would have absolute and un- 
divided possession of his love, or he pre- 
ferred to lose her altogether. Well, he had 
lost her — ^given her over to another who 
could rally to his aid the mighty influences 
of youth and a first love. 
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The Baron never doubted that the con- 
nection with Winterfeld had been renewed 
in the capital. The tyrannical guardian, 
who had so long stood between the young 
people, separating them, had now stepped 
back, leaving them free to draw together 
again ; and the Baroness was far too weak, 
too wanting in character, to oppose any 
lasting resistance to her daughter's wishes, 
when no longer fettered by fear of her 
brother-in-law. Besides, Winterfeld's posi- 
tion had changed. He had risen in a most 
unexpected manner, and would surely rise 
further — thus the great barrier to the mar- 
riage was withdrawn. All was going the 
natural, appointed course, which he, in his 
madness, had sought to check and stay. 
How, indeed, could such a young creature 
as Gabrielle understand, far less return, a 
passion so profound, so all-absorbing as 
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his ? It had dazzled her, perhaps, had 
flattered her vanity; to find herself the ob-- 
ject of his love ; but there could be no 
question of any deeper feeling on her part 
— and, a choice being offered her, the 
blooming maiden, standing on the threshold 
of life, naturally turned to him who could 
bring youth as his dowry, who could set 
before her a long vista of happy years. 
That gay, sunny being had neither part 
nor lot in his destiny. The thought of her 
was altogether out of keeping with this 
dark hour of defeat, when a man's shattered 
honour lay in ruins about him, a man's 
life hung upon a thread. 

The fine, but short, autumn day was fast 
declining, and the rays of the setting sun 
sought and found their way into the study. 
Through the deep bay window came a 
broad, golden stream of light, filling the 
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sombre room with a strange transfiguring 
gleam. Raven's look rested moodily on 
the brilliant flood. So had the sunbeam 
glanced across his life, gilding, glorifying 
all for a brief space, to disappear suddenly, 
leaving him again to loneliness and dark- 
ness. In vain he tried to free himself from 
the remembrance, to stifle it by bitter 
reasoning — in vain ! by every road his 
thoughts travelled back to Gabrielle ; every 
object about him seemed to suggest her 
name — his mind was full of her. He had 
resolved to have done with the past, with 
the world, with life ; but this wild, over- 
powering longing for the only being he 
had ever loved, chained him to the exist- 
ence he was preparing to quit. A sigh, 
so deep as to be almost a groan, burst from 
his labouring breast. He was alone now, 
and needed not the mask of proud impas- 
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sible calm. To have preserved it longer 
would have exceeded all human strength. 
He pressed his hand to his burning brow, 
and closed his eyes. 

Some time went by, and he still sat on, 
absorbed in his gloomy brooding ; then the 
door opened gently, almost inaudibly, and 
as gently closed again. Raven did not 
notice it, and did not stir, until the rustle 
of a woman's dress close at hand startled 
him. He turned, and a great spasm passed 
across his face ; but the exclamation he. 
would have uttered died on his lips, and he 
gazed with speechless amazement, almost 
with awe, at the vision before him, which 
could only be a creation of his disordered 
fancy. Opposite him, in the full stream of 
light, stood Gabrielle, motionless, sur- 
rounded by an aureole of golden rays, as 
though in verity she were but an apparition 
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<:alled up by the earnest, passionate craving 
of a despairing heart, a phantom which 
would next minute vanish mysteriously as 
it had come. 

The Baron had risen. 

** Can it — can it be you ?" he asked at 
length, and his breath came short and 
quick. ** I thought you were far away." 

** I left town this morning," replied the 
young girl, in a low voice. ** I have only 
just arrived. They told me you were here 
in your room." 

Raven did not answer. His eyes were 
still riveted on the fair tender face, as 
though even yet he could not believe in 
the reality of her presence. Yes, she was 
there indeed ! how, wherefore, he did not 
at present think of inquiring. Gabrielle 
seemed to misinterpret his silence. She 
stood in the same spot timid and anxious. 
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not venturing to approach him. At last 
she took courage, and drew slowly nearer. 
** Will you repulse me again now, Arno, 
when I tell you that you were wrong in 
suspecting me ? I should have spoken long 
ago, but you put me from you so roughly, 
so harshly. You would not even hear me 
— that roused my pride. I would not beg 
for the confidence you refused me. I " — 
she stood close by his side now, and looked 
pleadingly into his face — " I knew nothing 
of that attack upon you. Only, when he 
was going away, George told me there 
would soon be open war between you and 
him. I pressed in vain for some explana- 
tion. He would give me none, and a few 
minutes later we had to part. Since that 
day, not a word, not a syllable on the sub- 
ject reached me, until you yourself held up 
the book before my eyes. If I had had 
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the slightest suspicion of what was coming, 
you would have heard of it. I never be- 
trayed you, Arno, believe me." 

Truth rang in those accents, shone in 
her face. Raven caught her hand with a 
quick movement. Still with the same 
expression of eager, intense anxiety, he 
drew her to him, and, without uttering a 
word, looked into her eyes, which, through 
their glistening dew, met his fearlessly. 
This silent, piercing scrutiny lasted some 
seconds ; then the Baron stooped suddenly, 
and pressed his lips to the girl's brow. 

** No, you are true," he said, with a deep 
long breath. ** I believe you." 

His hand clasped hers more firmly. He 
now remarked that Gabrielle was still in 
her travelling dress ; she had merely thrown 
off her hat and cloak before coming in to 
him. As yet, however, he was far from 
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divining how matters really stood. His 
next question proved this. 

** Where is your mother, and what has 
caused this speedy return ? I did not 
expect you for several weeks." 

A deep crimson blush slowly mantled to 
the girl's cheeks. 

** Mamma stayed behind. I could 
hardly make her consent to my coming. 
She only yielded when she saw there was 
no possibility of keeping me away. I came 
by myself, with only our old servant as 
escort." 

Raven followed her words with breath- 
less eagerness. A dim presentiment of 
boundless, inexpressible happiness stole 
over him ; but at the same moment the old 
shadow crept between them. 

** And Winterfeld ?" he asked, in a keen, 
incisive tone. 
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Gabrielle*s eyes fell, and her voice 
trembled as she answered : 

** I have been forced to give him great 
pain, to cut him to the heart," she an- 
swered ; " but it was right he should learn 
the truth before I left to come to you. 
George knows it all now ; he knows to 
whom my love, my whole love, is given. 
He has released me — I am free " 

She could not finish. Arno had drawn 
her close, close to his breast. She felt his 
arms round her, felt the pressure of his 
lips on hers, and everything else, even to 
the remembrance of George's pain, melted 
away, drowned in the exceeding sweetness 
of that moment. At length Raven raised 
his head, and, still holding her to him, 
said : 

" But what brought you to me at this 
precise time "i Why did you hasten "i You 
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do not, cannot know what has hap- 
pened." 

Smiling through her tears, Gabrielle 
looked up at him. 

** I only heard that fresh trouble was 
menacing, and I wanted to be with you." 

" I wanted to be with you !" the words 
were simply, naturally spoken, but Raven 
understood the entire, the infinite devotion 
they expressed. He gazed down in silence 
on the young creature, whom but a short 
time before he had so bitterly accused, 
whom he had denounced as fickle and un- 
stable of purpose, but who now resolutely 
tore asunder all restraining ties, to hasten 
to his side and share his fate. Through 
the deep night which encompassed him, 
irradiating all the gloom, came a flash of 
ineffable joy and triumph at finding himself 
so loved. 
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The golden stream of light faded gradu- 
ally as the sun sank lower and lower. A 
few solitary rays still strayed into the room ; 
but, little by little, these too vanished, and 
the space was filled with a faint rosy 
shimmer, a reflection from the gorgeous 
evening sky without. Arno and Gabrielle 
paid no heed to it. He had drawn her to 
his side, and was speaking in low, earnest 
tones, but not of downfall or of danger. 
For them such things existed not ; they 
gave them not a thought. For the first 
time their hearts frankly met, no shadow, 
no misunderstanding interposing between 
them ; for the first time they could be all 

in all to each other. Past and future were 
dissolved in this one consciousness ; they 
loved, and in their love were infinitely 
blest. 

"Colonel Wilten waits on your Excel- 
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lency." A servant, coming in, made this, 
dry, formal announcement. 

Raven looked up as though he had been 
roused from a dream. He passed his hand 
across his brow. 

*' Colonel Wilten ?" he repeated slowly. 
** Ah, true. I had forgotten that." 

Gabrielle s attention was at once aroused. 

** Must you see the Colonel to-night i*" 
she asked, seized, as it were, by some 
vague foreboding. **The reception-hours 
were over long ago." 

The Baron stood up. The radiant ex- 
pression which had illumined his face was 
gone now. 

*' I expected him. There are matters it 
is necessary for us to discuss. Ask the 
Colonel to have the kindness to wait for 
me in the drawing-room. I will be with 
him directly." 
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The servant withdrew. 

*' I must leave you, Gabrielle. You 
little know what it costs me to part from 
you even for a moment," he said, in an 
agitated voice; ''but the affair which 
brings Wilten to the Castle must be settled 
at once, if I wish to have my evening free. 
Then we shall be alone together, and no 
one shall disturb us. Come, I will take 
you to your room." 

He passed her arm through his, and led 
her through the library and across the cor- 
ridor over to the opposite wing. A few 
minutes later he entered the drawing-room 
where the Colonel awaited him. Their 
interview was of short duration. Scarcely 
a quarter of an hour later Wilten left the 
Castle, and the Baron returned to his study, 
sitting down once more to his writing- 
table. He had said truly. It cost him a 
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cruel pang to lose sight of Gabrielle, even 
for a few minutes, and yet he now remained 
absent from her a full hour. She could not 
be there at his side while he wrote to her 
that farewell letter. 

The unexpected arrival of the young 
Baroness had caused some surprise at the 
Castle, especially as she came without her 
mother ; but the old retainer, who had 
accompanied her, soon vouchsafed the 
necessary information. His Excellency 
had, by letter, summoned his ward and 
sister-in-law to him. Unfortunately, the 
latter had had a slight return of her illness, 
and was still too unwell to undertake the 
journey, so she sent the young lady on 
first, and would follow herself in the course 
of a few days. The Baroness, finding it 
impossible to detain her daughter, had 
imagined this pretext to give colour to the 
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Strange proceeding. She herself was really 
unwell ; the news she had heard from 
Countess Selteneck had brought on one of 
her nervous attacks. This precluded any 
thought of her travelling, to the intense 
relief of Gabrielle, who well knew how 
unwelcome her mother would be to Raven 
at such a time. She accepted the pretext 
with all docility, and this simple, natural 
explanation found credence both at the 
house she was leaving and at the Castle. 

Evening had now fully closed in. 
Gabrielle was still alone in her room, 
counting the minutes until Arno's return. 
Colonel Wilten's visit awakened no special 
surprise in her mind, for, before her depar- 
ture, conferences between him and the 
Baron had been of very frequent occur- 
rence. She had opened the window, and 
was leaning dreamily forward, looking out, 
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when at length the longed-for step sounded 
at her door. She flew to meet her visitor, 
and he clasped her to him as though that 
brief hour had been as a separation of years. 

** Now I am free," said the Baron, 
coming in ; ** altogether free, my Gabrielle. 
Now I am yours, and yours alone." 

Gabrielle looked up at him. His coun- 
tenance was paler than usual, but it wore 
an expression of grave, deep calm. 

** The Colonel brought you no bad 
news T she asked apprehensively. 

" No ; only some necessary information," 
replied Raven, very quietly, but withdraw- 
ing at once from the circle illumined by the 
lamp, and going up to the young girl at 
the window. 

The air without was cool, but mild as on 
a spring evening, and the country around 
lay bathed in bright moonlight. 
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" I opened the window," said Gabrielle ; 
" the room seemed so close, and it is such 
a beautiful evening." 

" Yes, most beautiful," repeated the 
Baron, gazing out, apparently lost in 
thought. Then, turning suddenly to his 
young companion : " You are right," he 
said ; ** there is a stifling, oppressive feel- 
ing indoors to-day. I myself feel a longing 
for the open air, where one can breathe 
more freely. Shall we go down into the 
garden ?" 

Gabrielle at once assented. The Baron 
took a shawl which was lying on the sofa, 
and wrapped it carefully about her slender 
figure. Then they left the room together. 

The Castle-garden was still and solitary 
as ever, but its summer glory had long de- 
parted from it. The thick canopy of leaves, 
which had enclosed it in deep shade, was 
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fast thinning. The mighty limes stood 
half bare, stripped of their foliage, and the 
moonlight fell full and clear on the stretch 
of green sward at their feet. The Nixies' 
Well babbled and rippled on ; the fountain 
plashed and threw aloft its white veil of 
spray ; and the two, to whom the voice of 
its waters had whispered so fateful a 
message, stood once again by its brink, 
within reach of its glittering shower. 

Raven looked down at his companion 
with mingled tenderness and melancholy. 

*' The nixies* vengeance has overtaken 
me, after all," he said, in a low tone. 
*'Why did I venture to jest at them and 
their magic spell "i I have not visited the 
place since that day ; but to-night I seemed 
drawn to it irresistibly. I felt I must see 
the fountain once again." 

Gabrielle started at his last words. 
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" Once again ? What do you mean, 
Arno ? Why do you say that ?" 

Her words were eager, prompted by a 
quick, anxious misgiving. 

Arno smiled, and passed his hand 
caressingly over the girFs fair hair. 

" You must not be so timorous. I only 
mean that shortly, in the course of a few 
days, I shall leave the Castle and this town. 
The blow you believed to be impending 
has fallen on me, my child. This morning 
I ceased to be Governor of the province." 

" So they have driven you to the last 
extremity," said Gabrielle, sadly. *' You 
have resigned T 

" No, I am dismissed." 

The Baron's lips twitched, but he could 
bring himself now to speak the word which 
was fraught with such profound humi- 
liation. 
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"Dismissed!" repeated Gabrielle, *' with- 
out your seeking it ? Why, that is " 

** An insult," concluded Raven, as she 
hesitated. '* Or a condemnation, as you 
like to take it. It is usual, if only for ap- 
pearance's sake, to allow a fallen man the 
faculty of retiring ; but even this favour has 
been denied me." 

'* And what will you do now ?" asked 
Gabrielle, after a pause. 

** Nothing," replied the Baron, coldly. 
" My public career is at an end. I shall 
go to one of my estates in the country, and 
there — live on." 

** Will that be possible to you, Arno ? 
You once told me that to work and to rule 
were as the necessary conditions of yo\ir 
being, that you could not endure an aimless 
existence, , the monotonous round of an 
every-day life." 
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" I shall learn to endure them perhaps. 
One has so much to learn in this world. 
At all events, I must try." 

"And I shall go with you," whispered 
Gabrielle, with the fervour of a great love. 
" I shall stay with you, always and always." 

"Yes, always." 

Again Raven smiled, but he avoided 
meeting Gabrielle s eye. He put his arm 
round her gently, and drew her to the seat 
near the fountain. Over this seat the 
tallest of the limes, still decked in half its 
wealth of leaves, cast its shadow ; here the 
tale-telling moonlight would not reveal 
every varying expression of feature. The 
Baron could no longer meet those anxious, 
watchful eyes. They were dangerous — 

keen with the instinct of love, they might 
pierce through any mask ; and yet there was 
a something which must yet, for a short 
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season, be masked and hidden from 
them. 

Arno sat for a while silent by Gabrielle's 
side. The great peace surrounding him 
soothed his weary spirit after all the tem- 
pests, all the din of the last few months. 
In his heart, too, the storm had spent it- 
self So long as it had been possible to 
fight, and to defend himself, he had re- 
mained in the arena, steady, strong, and to 
all appearance unmoved. How it had really 
been with him during that terrible time, 
when the two ruling passions of his life, 
pride and ambition, had been daily wounded, 
racked by a thousand mortifications, he 
alone knew. Now the battle and the 
strife were over, and the calm of a final, 
irrevocable resolve took from the remem- 
brance of the past its deepest sting. 

''Gabrielle, you have asked me nothing 
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yet as to the cause of my overthrow,'* 
the Baron said, at length ; " and yet you 
know the charges brought against me. Do 
you believe them ?" 

" Why should I ask ? Of course, I 
knew at once the tale was false — a false and 
wicked calumny." 

" So you, at least, believe in me," said 
Raven, with a deep breath of relief 

** I have never for an instant doubted you. 
But why do you bear the accusation in 
silence ? Why do you not meet and 
utterly crush it ? Even for your own sake 
you are bound to repel so foul a charge." 

" I have publicly declared the statement 
which has been given to the world to be 
absolutely devoid of truth. You see how 
my word has been believed. I can no 
more bring forward proofs than they can 
who accuse me. One man, and only one. 
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could have cleared me entirely, and he has 
long been in his grave. That man was your 
grandfather." 

" My grandfather !" said Gabrielle, in 
surprise. ** He died when I was quite a 
child, but I have always heard from my 
parents that you were his favourite and his 
confidential friend." 

Raven mused a while in silence. Then 
he went on : 

"His was an exceptional nature. Per- 
haps that was why we understood each 
other so well, for I myself have never ac- 
cepted common prejudices for the rule and 
guidance of my life. He, indeed, was born 
to the eminence I had laboriously to attain. 
An aristocrat through and through, he yet 
possessed sufficient impartiality to recog- 
nise talent and force of character wherever 
he found them, or however they might be 
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employed. I, above all, have cause to 
know this. It was no small thing for the 
proud and wealthy nobleman, for the all- 
powerful Minister, to accord his daughter s 
hand to a young middle-class official who 
had yet to win for himself a name and a 
position. Your grandfather was well 
aware, indeed, that I should not fail to win 
these, and to no other man of my social 
status would he have given his daughter in 
marriage. To him I owe all my subsequent 
success. To the day of his death he was 
to me a father and a true friend, and yet I 
would that he had let me go my own way, 
that his hand had not forcibly diverted the 
course of my life. It led me upwards to 
the dreamed-of height, but the price I had 
to pay for its help was too onerous, too 
great." 

He paused, and gazed away into the 
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misty distance. Gabrielle laid her hand on 
his arm entreatingly. 

**Arno, I have long felt that there is 
some bitter memory in your life, and I 
know it has come through some misfortune, 
and no fault. Will you not open your heart 
to me now ? I think I have a right to hear 
the tale." 

** You have a right/* said Raven, gravely, 
** and you shall hear it.** 

He put his arm round her shoulder, and 
drew her nearer to him. 

**You know that I come of plain 
burgher stock. The early death of my 
parents taught me betimes to think and act 
for myself. I entered the service of the 
State, and had to work my way up from 
the lowest grade. When the whole land 
was swept by a storm of revolution, and the 
capital itself was in a state of armed insur- 
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rection, of open rebellion against the 
Government, I was chained to my desk in 
a remote provincial town, and so prevented 
from taking part in a movement with which 
my convictions led me to sympathise. The 
very next year, as chance would have it, I 
was transferred to the capital ; I was thus 
brought into closer contact with my chief, 
who had lately come mto office, and was 
about to inaugurate that period of reaction 
which has since followed. He must have 
perceived that I was not to be weighed in 
the same scale with his other officials, for 
he showed a decided preference for me, and 
I felt that I and my work were being 
watched with special attention. As yet, 
however, no opportunity of distinguishing 
myself occurred. In the capital I fell in 
again with Rudolph Brunnow, my old and 
intimate university friend. Though the 
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revolutionary movement itself had been 
quelled, the land was still in a state of 
ferment ; and as the factious elements, now 
kept down with a strong hand, could no 
longer agitate their designs openly, they 
met and pursued their work in secret. I 
was drawn into these circles, to which my 
political convictions had long inclined me, 
by Brunnow, who was an enthusiastic re- 
former. He was at the head of a secret 
association of which I now became a mem- 
ber. We believed in Utopias, impossi- 
bilities, and chimeras, which could have no 
lasting existence in real life ; but, foolish as 
was our creed, we would have died rather 
than abandon it." 

Raven paused a moment. These recol- 
lections seemed to move him greatly. 

** Then came the catastrophe," he went 
on, speaking now with more animation. 
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"We were suspected and watched, though 
we ourselves had no idea of it, until the 
Minister himself took action against us. 
He must have supposed that I was in 
some way connected with the band, for one 
day he sent for me, and called me to ac- 
count, though by no means as an offender 
whom he was anxious to convict. He 
talked to me in a kind, almost a paternal 
manner, and that disarmed me. At that 
time I was not well enough acquainted 
with him to be aware how inexorable, irre- 
concilable an opponent of the revolution 
he was at heart. Like many others, I 
allowed myself to be deceived by the 
moderation he displayed at the outset. I 
was so far carried away as to avow my 
political views, and to defend them — to de- 
fend them to him ! 

"It was a grave error, and one that has 
VOL. III. 53 
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cost me dear. No word fell from my lips 
regarding the secret I was bound to keep ; 
the Minister, indeed, made no attempt to 
extract a confession of it from me. He 
knew me, and was well aware that neither 
threat nor promise could induce me to act 
a perfidious part ; but my ardent enthu- 
siasm, my imprudent championship of 
Liberal ideas, were enough to put the expe- 
rienced statesman on the right track. He 
dismissed me with apparent friendliness, 
but I had hardly reached my home when I 
was arrested, my papers were seized, and 
every chance of communicating with my 
comrades was cut off from me. Ru- 
dolph, who was known as my intimate 
friend, was the next victim. At his lodg- 
ings was found the correspondence relating 
to our association, and in it a key was 
had to the whole business. Four others 
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of our band shared our fate. The blow 
fell so unexpectedly that none had time to 
escape. 

** The charge against us was one of high 
treason, and we might hold ourselves pre- 
pared for any fate. After a short interval 
I was again conducted to the Ministers 
presence. He informed me that I was 
released from confinement. He had, he 
said, convinced himself that I had been 
led astray, that I had merely been the dupe 
of Brunnow and his confederates, and 
offered to overlook what had passed, if I 
would give him my word of honour to 
break once for all with the revolutionary 
party. I stared at my chief in stunned 
amazement. Did he really not know how 
I stood towards this secret society, or was 
he intentionally ignoring the offence ? My 
name, it was true, had nowhere figured in 
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its records. Rudolph was esteemed our 
leader, but so keen-sighted and discerning 
a man as the Minister must be conscious 
that the passive, subordinate part of a 
lowly recruit was foreign to my whole 
character. I did not then divine that he 
purposely shut his eyes, in order to pardon. 
I decidedly refused to give the promise re- 
quired of me, declaring that I would not 
abjure my principles, and was ready to 
share the fate of my friends." 

The Minister preserved his impertur- 
bable calm, and repeated the offer he had 
made. 

** I will give you a month for reflection," 
he said. ** I have too good an opinion of 
you, I am too hopeful as regards your 
future, to allow you to ruin yourself with 
these wild Socialist intrigues. Your head 
can render better service to the State than 
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by weaving endless, fruitless conspiracies 
in prison or in exile. You are not the 
first man who has recognised his error, and 
become in after-times the zealous opponent 
of the cause he once defended, and the 
very pertinacity and defiance with which 
you now put from you the proffered means 
of rescue, prove to me that I may take on 
myself the responsibility of readmitting 
you to the service, if you make up your 
mind to come back as one of ours. As 
yet no one has accused you, and it depends 
entirely upon yourself whether the charge 
against you shall be withdrawn. The few 
documents, which might be compromising 
to you, are in my hands, and will be de- 
stroyed directly I have your word. I shall 
expect to hear your decision in a month 
from this time. For the present, you are 
free, and have the choice between an 
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honourable, possibly a brilliant, career, and 



ruin. 



**And you chose ?** asked Gabrielle. 

** No," replied Raven, bitterly. " In 
reality, no choice was left me. They had 
taken care I should be spared the pain of 
making one. My first endeavour was to 
find out how much was really lost to our 
cause, and how much might yet be saved. 
I sought out my friends, and met with a 
reception for which I was utterly unpre- 
pared. * Treason,* they cried, on. seeing 
me. ' Treason,* saluted my ears, wherever 
I showed myself Hate, indignation, ab- 
horrence — the whole gamut was run 
through. At first, I did not understand 
the meaning of it all — too soon it was made 
intelligible to me. In their eyes I was the 
traitor who had brought about the dis- 
covery. My official position, the evident 
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favour shown me by my chief, had already 
given rise to some distrust — now it was 
clear as day. I had been the Minister's 
tool and spy. I had disclosed, had sold to 
him the secrets of our society. My own 
arrest, they concluded, was nothing but a 
blind, a concerted plan by which I was to 
be withdrawn from the vengeance of those 
whom I had betrayed, and my prompt 
liberation showed beyond a doubt that I 
was in league with the enemy. I now 
found that my chiefs magnanimity had not 
been so complete as I had supposed. He 
had taken his precautions before setting 
me at liberty ; and had thus definitively 
shut me out from the ranks of the * wild 
reformers.' 

"At first I stood bewildered by the 
terrible accusation, then with indignant 
vehemence I made my protest. Openly 
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avowing my imprudence, the only crime of 
which I had been guilty, I gave a circum- 
stantial account of my interview with the 
Minister — in vain, my words were received 
as so many mere evasive shifts. I was 
judged, and against their sentence there 
was no appeal. One man alone would 
perhaps have believed me — Rudolph Brun- 
now. He was the principal sufferer, the 
one on whom the blow had fallen most 
heavily ; and yet, had I been able to con- 
front him, to look him in the face, and say: 
* It is a lie, Rudolph. I am no traitor!* he 
would have given me his hand, and to- 
gether we should have fought down the 
calumny. But he was in prison — beyond 
my reach. I gave the others my word of 
honour. They answered that I had no 
honour to lose, and even refused me all 
satisfaction for the gross insult. These 
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men, baited, persecuted, irritated to mad- 
ness, were not capable of forming an un- 
biassed judgment, and I fear that their sus- 
picions were purposely directed against 
me. This, indeed, I have never learned 
for a fact ; but the pardon, which was 
soon afterwards granted me, set the seal 
on my supposed ignominy and my dis- 
grace. 

" A month later I was with the Minister 
again. I had tried every means in my 
power to clear myself from the shameful 
suspicion, and had failed. I was still 
shunned, proscribed by the members of my 
own party, thrust out from their midst — 
and now I resolved in my turn to cast 
them from me. Up to this time I had 
been blameless. A last resource was still 
left to me. I could have quitted my native 
land, and have begun a new life else- 
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where, accepting exile, in order to remain 
true to my principles — as Rudolph did 
later on, when he regained his freedom. 
Such a course would in time have vindi- 
cated my character, though years might 
have elapsed first ; but I never had any 
great sympathy with the heroism which 
seeks a martyr s fate. On the one hand, I 
saw exile with all its bitterness and priva- 
tions ; on the other I was promised a career 
which was likely to satisfy, and more than 
satisfy, my ambition. The late events had 
destroyed my illusions. I now knew exactly 
what would be demanded of me, were I to 
accept my chief^s proposal ; but my whole 
soul rose in arms against those who had 
condemned me without a hearing. The 
insults I had endured, the injustice of my 
former friends, drove me straight into the 
enemy's camp. I knew that the price of 
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my new position would be the renunciation 
of my principles — yet I broke with my past, 
and gave the required promise." 

The Baron*s voice vibrated strangely ; 
his quick, short breathing betrayed the 
emotion these painful reminiscences aroused 
within him. Gabrielle hung on his words 
in a great tension of suspense ; but she did 
not venture to interrupt the story. He 
had withdrawn his arm from her now ; and 
when he spoke again, it was in a dull, 
hollow tone. 

** From that time forth my career is 
known to you and to the world. I became 
the Minister s secretary, became his confi- 
dential friend, and, finally, his son-in-law. 
His potent influence overcame all the 
obstacles which stand in the path of a 
nameless commoner struggling upwards, 
and when once the road was clear before 
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me, I had only to exert the natural powers 
I possessed. That in this aew life I had 
to bury and disown my past, was a thing of 
course. I had known that it would be so, 
and it is not in my nature to make haliC- 
resolves, or lamely to perform that which 
I have decided on. Moreover, by tempe- 
rament I was inclined to despotic action. 
Power and authority had ever possessed 
for me a singular fascination. Now I 
tasted both, and the brilliant, the almost 
unexampled success of my career, helped 
me to vanquish old memories more easily 
than I had expected. The constant in- 
fluence of my father-in-law, whom I sin- 
cerely revered, that of the circle in which 
I lived, did the rest. I must go onward?, 
without looking back — ^ and onwards I 
went. The way was steep, and led over 
the ruins of former shrines, but I reached 
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the goal. I have lived great and honoured 
— to end in this way !'* 

** But it is only a lie, a wicked calumny 
which has brought about your fall !" broke 
in Gabrielle. *' This must, and shall be 
clearly shown/* 

Raven shook his head gloomily. 

'* Can I compel that belief which the 
world does not willingly accord me ? I 
have already heard from Rudolph Brun- 
now's mouth, that I have forfeited all claim 
to confidence. He, indeed, can meet any 
charge with an unruffled brow ; no defence 
set up by him would pass unnoticed, for 
his past, his whole life testifies for him — 
mine condemns me. The man who has 
abjured his convictions may also have 
betrayed his friends. The curse of that 
fatal hour, wherein I proved untrue to 
myself, weighs on me now, and makes me 
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powerless to refute the calumny which 
works my fall/' 

** And who are they who turn against 
you ?" cried Gabrielle, with a burst of in- 
dignation. *' The very men for whom you 
have toiled, for whom you have sacrificed 
all. Oh, the base ingratitude !" 

*' Ingratitude ! Have I the right to look 
for gratitude at their hands ?" asked Raven, 
with quiet, bitter meaning. ''No bond of 
confidence has existed between us. They 
had need of me to work out their plans, 
and I had need of them as stepping-stones 
by which to mount. It has been one 
continual state of warfare, a perpetual 
balancing of our respective strength. I have 
often let them feel the power of the hated 
parvenu; now that the power is in their 
hands, they overturn me — I could expect 
nothing else ; but I feel now that Rudolph 
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was right. It is worth something to have 
kept one*s faith in one*s self, in the better, 
higher part of one's nature. The man 
who stands and falls by his principles can 
endure reverses ; but he who has given the 
best energies of his life to a cause which 
was never his at heart, which in his inmost 
soul he must condemn and despise, has 
no anchor, no stay in the hour of misfor- 
tune." 

'* And I ?" asked Gabrielle, reproach- 
fully. ** Am I nothing ?'* 

** Ah yes, you, my darling !" cried the 
Baron, with passionate tenderness. ** Your 
. love is the one thing left to me. But for 
you, I could not have endured this fate." 

** Will you be able to endure it i^" asked 
the young girl, apprehensively. **Ah, 
Arno, I feel as though it will hardly be in 
my power to reconcile you to a lot which 
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will lack all that really constitutes your 
life. You will pine and waste away in 
solitude, even though I share it ivith 
you. 

" Let us talk no more of this now," said 
Raven, gently parrying her question. *'We 
will speak of it later on. I have drawn 
the veil from my past ; it was right that 
you should know both it and me thoroughly. 
But now we have had enough of these 
gloomy recollections. They shall no longer 
come between us and the happiness of this 

hour." 

He drew himself up quickly, as though 
by an effort he would cast all troubling 
thoughts from him for awhile. And truly 
it was very beautiful, this quiet hour in the 
moonlit garden. The half-stripped trees, 
the widowed earth, bereft of flowers and 
perfumes, seemed to win back their long- 
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lost charm in the mystic light which spread 
its mild glamour over the scene, veiling 
the ravages caused by the late storms, and 
investing it with a calm, transcendent 
beauty. 

Dreamily still lay the Castle-garden, and 
the broad landscape out beyond it. The 
prospect, indeed, no longer stretched, 
beaming and definite, in the radiant 
clearness of a summer day. Now the 
valley slept half hidden in its shimmering 
depths. At the foot of the Castle-hill the 
city lamps burned steadily, and its roofs 
and towers rose, white and glittering, aloft 
into the pure night air. The foremost 
mountain summits stood forth plainly dis- 
cernible, their jagged peaks detached, as it 
were, from the dark masses beneath ; farther 
off, the lines grew hazier, softer, and the 
remoter heights were altogether lost in the 
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bluish nebulous distance. Infinite peace 
rested on all the woods, the hills, the 
valleys around, as they lay bathed in the 
silvery flood. Below in the valleys, on 
the meadows, through the fields, the rolling 
mists fiirled and unfiirled themselves, a 
sparkling gleam here and there betokening 
a bend in the river. High overhead arched 
the great vault of heaven in all its starry 
splendour, while everywhere, over earth 
and sky, was drawn a thin transparent 
film, a tissue of mist and moonbeam, toning 
down the picture, lending to it a soft 
dream-like enchantment. It was a scene 
of wondrous beauty, of deep, unutterable 
calm. 

Up here too in the garden 'the curling 
mists crept over the grass, and here too 
the fitful moonbeams wove tlieir fantastic 
imagery. Under their influence the grey 
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moss-grown figures about the Nixies' 
Well seemed to grow into life, to move to 
and fro behind their humid screen of falling 
water. The fountain, struck in full by the 
chaste stream of light from above, rose and 
sank again in shining sheets of silver rain* 
Intermingled with its plash and murmur, 
came those voices which are heard only in 
the stillness of the night, strange, un- 
familiar voices, mysterious as the night 
itself. The wind was hushed. No 
faintest breeze stirred the air, and yet 
from time to time a low whisper arose, 
and was wafted on and on, until, like a 
breath from spirit-land, it swept by and 
was gone. 

The evening was so mild and clear, one 
might have dreamed that spring had come 
again ; and, truly, the dream that was now 
filling Raven's mind was gracious as any 
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May-morning — a late-timed, short-lived 
dream, no doubt, but concentrating in its 
brief space all the blessedness which earth 
can give; so, in passionate heart-stirring 
words, he swore to the fair young creature 
he held in his arms, to the woman who 
had taught him to know both love and 
happiness. Had any unseen, unsuspected 
spectator looked on Raven, listened to his 
impassioned accents, such an one would 
have understood that this man, despite his 
years, despite his sternness and reserve, 
despite all the darker side of his nature, 
must surely carry off the palm, must win 
the day against all others where his intenser 
feelings were engaged, where his heart was 
set on victory. All the long pent-up ardour 
and tenderness flamed up in him anew ; 
every word, every look, told of a passion 
which, in its power and depth, could have 
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fired no youthful breast, a passion such as 
only a strong man in his maturity could 
conceive. This Gabrielle felt, as, closely 
nestling to his side, her head resting on 
his shoulder, she looked up at him with a 
happy smile. Those gloomy, distressing 
forebodings of an hour ago could not hold 
good before the magic of his voice and 
presence ; and through the music of his 
words, distinctly audible, came the rippling 
of the spring, singing on the sweet, mono- 
tonous melody to which they had listened 
in the birth-hour of their love. That land 
of Eden, which once seemed to lie far off 
in the glistening distance, away beyond the 
blue mountains, was not there, but here 
around them. Paradise had opened, and 
received them within its gates. It was an 
hour of pure and perfect bliss, such as 
comes but once in a life-time, but then out- 
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weighs all the joys and sorrows which fill 
the years from the cradle to the grave. 

Slowly the clocks in the town below 
chimed the hour of eleven. The Baron 
shuddered slightly at this warning. Then 
he rose quickly, as by a strong and resolute 
effort. 

**We must go back to the Castle," he 
said. ** The night air is growing cool, and 
you need rest after your rapid and fatiguing 
journey. Come, Gabrielle." 

She made no opposition, but, passing 
her hand through his arm, moved away 
with him. They went by the Nixies' Well, 
and left the garden. The door closed 
upon them, shutting out the moonlight and 
the peace. That happy hour had run its 
sands ; the bright May-dream was over. 

They entered the Castle. Upstairs in the 
corridor, which led to Madame von Harder's 
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apartment, the Baron suddenly halted. 
Could it be that his iron strength of will was 
failing him at last ? His being was torn 
and shaken to its very depths by the great 
agony of that parting, but Gabrielle*s 
questions, full of a vague foreboding, had 
not fallen on his ears in vain. He knew 
that the least imprudence on his part 
would betray all, and would bring on her 
unnecessary anguish and suspense. The 
blow must fall — better it should strike her 
unawares. 

** Good-night," said Gabrielle, all unsus- 
pectingly, giving him her hand. '*We 
shall meet again to-morrow." 

** To-morrow !" repeated Raven, with 
profound significance. **Ay . . . surely." 

He raised the young girFs head gently, 
so that the light from the hanging lamps 
fell full upon it, and looked into the fair 
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face now again brightened by the rosy 
flush of happiness, into the clear, sunny 
eyes — looked long and deeply, as though 
he would grave the image on his brain 
for ever. Then he bent down, and kissed 
her. 

"Good-bye, my Gabrielle — ^good-night I"' 
Gabrielle softly freed herself from his 
arms, and left him. On the threshold of 
her room she stopped, and waved him a 
last farewell ; then she closed the door 
behind her. Arno stood motionless, his 
eyes fixed on the door through which the 
** sunbeam" of his life had vanished. His. 
voice quivered, as he said, in a low tone : 

'' Poor child, what an awakening is in 
store for you !" 




CHAPTER VII. 



IHE next morning broke dull and 
gloomy, clouded by the thick 
fog which late autumn often 
brings in its train. It was still very early, 
and only just light without, when Colonel 
Wilten entered the Castle. He came on 
foot, and was at once shown into the 
Baron's private study by a servant who 
had previously received his instructions. 
Raven appeared immediately. He was 
quite ready, but his features bore no trace 
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, of a past vigil, or a restless night. He 
had, indeed, slept profoundly up to the 
moment when his servant had called him. 
On coming in, he advanced to greet the 
Colonel with his usual self-possession and 
quiet gravity. Some few observations were 
exchanged having reference to the fog, the 
drive before them, the place and hour of 
meeting — then Raven drew out the key of 
his writing-table, and gave it to the Colonel. 
** I must ask you, in case of my death, 
to take on yourself the first and most 
necessary arrangements," he said. ** My 
papers will be found in order. There, in 
that compartment, lies my will, with a few 
personal memoranda which I yesterday 
noted down. There you will also find a 
letter which I beg you to forward without 
delay to its address. It is directed to Dr. 
Rudolph Brunnow." 
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"To your adversary of to-day ?" asked 
the Colonel, in astonishment. 

" Yes. It contains an explanation which 
I owe him, but which cannot be given 
before the duel. He will find it there in 
writing — but now, one thing more." The 
Baron paused a moment, and then slowly 
drew a second letter from his breast- 
pocket. " These lines are destined for my 
ward, Gabrielle von Harder. I should 
wish, however, that she might be in some 
measure prepared before receiving them, or 
the news of any . . . accident . . . the shock 
to her would be terrible. I will ask you, 
therefore, to place this letter in her hands 
yourself; but to go to work with prudence, 
with extreme prudence. A tender young 
creature like Gabrielle needs care. If the 
intelligence were imparted to her too 
brusquely, too suddenly, it might kill her." 
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Wilten had some difficulty in concealing 
his surprise at this speech, which was a 
half-confession. He began to understand 
why his sons suit had not been more 
warmly countenanced. 

** I have your promise ?" asked the 
Baron. 

** In case of your death, the young 
Baroness Harder shall receive the letter 
from my own hands, and I myself will 
break the news to her with every pre- 
caution in my power. I give you my 

word." 

** I thank you," said Raven, visibly 
relieved. ** And now it is time we should 
set out. My carriage is waiting below^ 
May I ask you to drive round alone to the 
back of the Castle-hiil, where I will join 
you ? I wish to avoid drawing attention 
to this unusually early journey, and prefer 
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not to go out by the principal entrance. I 
will come through the Castle-garden." 

This arrangement struck Wilten as odd, 
but he assented to it in silence. Raven 
rang for his hat and coat, and when his 
valet had brought both, the two gentlemen 
left the room together, separating below at 
the foot of the staircase. 

As the Baron crossed the Castle-yard, he 
met Councillor Moser, who was just coming 
out of his dwelling, and who appeared 
much surprised at seeing his chief abroad 
at this unwonted hour. Raven stopped. 

"What, Councillor ? On foot so early?" 

" I was only looking out at the weather, 
your Excellency," explained the Coun- 
cillor. *' I am in the habit of taking a con- 
stitutional in the morning, but when I 
see this cold, damp fog I prefer to remain 
at home." 
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"You do well," rejoined the Baron. 
*' The weather is not inviting." 

*' And yet your Excellency is going 
out ?" hazarded Moser. 

** On a necessary errand which cannot be 
delayed. Good-morning, and good-bye." 

So saying, the Baron held out his hand, 
which the old gentleman took reverentially, 
but in some confusion. He had often 
received marks of the kindly feeling enter- 
tained towards him by his chief, but had 
never been honoured by any such approach 
to familiarity. This unwonted friendliness 
encouraged the Councillor to speak words 
he had long pondered in his heart. 

'* If I may be allowed a question," he 
began timidly. "They are saying . . . 
there was a report in the town yesterday 
evening that your Excellency is intending 
to retire from office. Is it true ? Are you 
really leaving ?" 
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**Yes, I am going/* said Raven, with 
quiet decision ; " and going very shortly." 

The Councillor's head drooped sorrow- 
fully. 

** In that case, I shall not remain here 
myself," he replied in a low voice. ** I 
have long thought of asking to be relieved 
from my duties." 

The Baron looked at him in silence. 
The old man's fidelity touched him. Moser 
alone had stood by him, true and staunch 
to the last ; he alone had held to his alle- 
giance, unshaken by the attacks, refusing to 
be misled by all the calumnies. 

**'Go back into the house, my dear sir," 
said Raven, kindly. "You will take cold 
out here in the chill morning air, lightly 
clad as you are. Once more, adieu." 

Again he took the old man's hand, 
pressing it this time with a quick, warm 
pressure ; then he went on his way. 
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The Councillor stood looking after him. 
He, who habitually had such a horror of 
taking cold, forgot now that he was bare- 
headed and without an overcoat. That 
shake of the hand had bewildered him, and 
the 'adieu' sounded so strangely in his 
ears. He felt as if he must hurry after his 
chief and put another question to him, just 
to look in his face and hear his voice 
once more, and the thought of the impro- 
priety he should be committing alone pre- 
vented him. Not until the Baron had 
passed out of sight did he return to his 
dwelling ; a deep sigh escaped his breast as 
he mounted the stairs. It had come, then ! 
The Governor had actually tendered his 
resignation ! 

Meanwhile Raven walked with slow 
steps through the Castle-garden. He had 
not been able to resist the desire he felt to 
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enter it once again, and the visit involved 
little or no delay. A small door in the wall 
gave direct communication with the Castle- 
hill, a footpath leading down thence towards 
the town. The Governor had always used 
this mode of egress when he wished that 
his appearance at any particular place 
should be a surprise, and so preferred not 
to quit the Castle by the principal entrance, 
and to pass the sentry-posts. He would in 
all probability arrive below simultaneously 
with the carriage, which had to make a 
considerable round by the high-road. 

At the Nixies' Well the Baron lingered a 
few minutes. What had become of the 
bright moonlit Eden of yesterday evening ? 
All was now closely wrapped in the morn- 
ing mist. The grass, slightly frosted over, 
glistened white with rime. The mighty 
limes, with their sparse foliage, loomed, 
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weird and dark, through the screen of 
vapour, and the drooping branches strewed 
the ground with their wet and faded leaves. 
The nixies* fountain still murmured on, but 
its shining shower was now transformed 
into a mere dismal, colourless rain, which 
dripped incessantly over the grey weather- 
beaten statues at the base ; there was 
something unspeakably sad in its constant, 
weary monotony. The transfiguring light, 
which had glorified all with its splendour, 
had disappeared, and stern reality stood 
revealed — autumn in its dreariest aspect, 
autumn cheerless and desolate. 

Raven drew his cloak more closely about 
him ; the morning wind pierced with an 
icy chill. He turned to the parapet whence 
the broad prospect could generally best be 
seen. So recently as yesterday the valley 
had lain there, dim, but mysteriously lovely 
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in the magic moonlight sheen ; now the 
vast space was filled with seething masses 
of grey mist. Here and there one of the 
city towers emerged vaguely, piercing the 
dense clouds ; but the valley, the moun- 
tains and distant horizon were altogether 
shrouded from view. The Baron s gaze 
wandered over the city, which had so long 
obeyed his rule, to lose itself in the surging 
sea of fog at his feet. What was its secret ? 
What lay hidden beyond ? A golden sun- 
lit morrow, or grey cycles of endless gloom ? 
One last look up at the Castle — but a 
fleeting glance, for Gabrielle s room was on 
the other side of the building, and her 
windows could not be seen from hence — 
then Raven opened the small door in the 
garden-wall and stepped out into the open 
country. He arrived at the foot of the hill 
just as the carriage reached that spot. A 
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minute later he was seated at Colonel 
Wilten's side, and soon the town and Castle 
lay far behind them. 

Swiftly they travelled on, past the 
steaming meadows, by the bank of the 
brawling, fast-flowing river, onwards to- 
wards the mountains. In half an hour the 
goal was reached ; they arrived at the 
skirt of the forests which covered the hill- 
sides. Here the Baron and his companion 
alighted, and pursued their way on foot to 
the appointed place of meeting. The ad- 
versary's party was already on the ground. 
It consisted of Dr. Brunnow, his second, 
and his son, who, it had been agreed, was 
to render any medical assistance which 
might be required. A silent greeting was 
exchanged, a short parley followed between 
the seconds, then those gentlemen pro- 
ceeded to make the necessary preparations. 
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Max stood by his father, whose pale face 
and haggard eyes told of a sleepless night, 
and who in vain strove to hide his feverish 
agitation. His lips were tightly set, and 
the hand his son held twitched every now 
and then with a nervous quiver. 

" Compose yourself, father," Max whis- 
pered ; " your hand is so unsteady, you 
will hardly be able to press the trigger." 

" No fear, I shall be able," replied 
the Doctor, in the same subdued voice, 
glancing at the pistols, which were at that 
moment being loaded by the seconds. 

"Colonel Wilten*s attention is already 
attracted this way," said Max, significantly. 
"Will you let him think that you are thus 
agitated by fear of a bullet ?" 

Brunnow gave an angry start. 

" True," he said. " The strangers pre- 
sent cannot guess what is passing within 
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The niists began gradually to disperse ; 
alreadv the mountain summits and the 
\-il!ages on the higher lands came in sight. 
The sun must just have risen, for the whole 
eastern horizon was suffused with a red 
glow ; as yet, however, the rays were not 
intense enough to figiit a way through the 
thick vapour. The town still lay shrouded 
in its moist white veil ; but the Castle on 
the heights was visible now, shadowy, in- 
deed, and in a sort of mirage, but growing 
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every minute more clear and definite. 
There Gabrielle slept in peaceful ignorance, 
dreaming of the morrow and the felicity to 
come ; while here the momentous die was 
cast which was to decide her fate. 

Colonel Wilten now declared that all was 
ready, and the combatants stepped on to 
the ground. Raven stood well erect, his 
eye clear and full, the hand which held his 
pistol absolutely steady, as though certain of 
Its aim. Brunnow's composure was evi- 
dently forced, and sustained by a great 
effort. Though the approach of the de- 
cisive moment, and the fear of misinterpre- 
tation, in some measure restored firmness 
to his bearing, his hand shook visibly as 
he levelled the deadly weapon at the breast 
of the friend he had once so ardently 
loved. 

Wilten gave the signal. The two shots 
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crashed forth together ; and, for a moment, 
both adversaries stood upright, facing each 
other. Then one man dropped his weapon, 
pressed his hand to his breast, took a step 
back, and fell, without uttering a sound. 

Arno Raven lay stretched on the 
ground, and the white rime on the grass 
around him grew dark with a deep-red 
stain. 

Max hastily assured himself that his 
father was unhurt, and then hurried to 
the side of the wounded man, whom the 
Colonel was already endeavouring to 
succour. Brunnow stood motionless, clutch- 
ing his pistol, and gazing over with fixed, 
vacant eyes at the group opposite him. 
The gentleman who had acted as his 
second came up to him and spoke. 

** What is the meaning of this ?" he 
asked, in a low voice. ** Was it not the 
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Baron who challenged you ? He fired in 
the air." 

The word seemed to dispel the torpor 
which paralysed Brunnow. He threw 
•down his pistol, and rushed over to the 
others. 

" Arno r* he cried, with an exceeding 
bitter cry of despair. Max was attempting 
to staunch the blood ; but his father thrust 
him violently aside, as though he alone had 
a right to that place, tore from him the 
handkerchief, and pressed it to the wound. 
The young man withdrew in silence, sign- 
ing to the Colonel and his father's second, 
who were looking on at the scene in sur- 
prise and concern, to step aside with 
him. 

** Can you give the Baron no assistance ?" 
asked the Colonel, in a half-whisper. 

** There is none to be given ?" replied 
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Max. " My first glance at the wound 
showed me it was mortal. It is only a 
question of a few minutes, and my father 
will do what is necessary. I beg of you to 
leave him alone with the dying man." 

** Of the two shots, one only could have 
proved fatal/' said Brunnow's second, mean- 
ingly. 

The Colonel nodded. 

** I saw it too. Raven averted his pistol 
at the last moment. Strange !" 

The three men looked at each other in 
silence. They began to divine for what 
reasons this duel had been provoked ; but 
none gave utterance to his thoughts. They 
felt that at yonder spot, where the adver- 
sary knelt by the side of his fallen foe, a 
scene was being enacted which had nothing 
in common with the ordinary circumstances 
of a duel ; and, respecting the young 
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doctor's request, they remained reve- 
rentially at a distance. 

Brunnow had passed one arm round the 
wounded man, whose head lay on his 
breast, and supported him, while with the 
other hand he pressed the handkerchief to 
the bleeding part. Whether it were the 
pain of this touch, or the bitter cry 
*' Arno!" which brought him back to con- 
sciousness. Raven opened his eyes and 
made a faint, deprecatory gesture. 

"Let that be," he said. **You aimed 
well. I was sure of it." 

** Arno, why have you done this thing 
to me i^" groaned Brunnow. '* Must it be 
my hand, none but mine 1 Oh ! I see 
now, I understand why you drove me 
to it." 

There was such anguish in his tone 
that it affected even the dying man. 
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He tried to hold out his hand to the 
speaker. 

** Forgive me, Rudolph," he said, but 
half audibly. ** Do not reproach yourself. 
I thank you." 

His voice forsook him, but with a supreme 
effort he raised himself, and his roving 
-eyes seemed to search for something in the 
distance. Brunnow supported him, striv- 
ing with mortal anxiety to stem the flow of 
blood, the red life-stream which his own 
haild had let loose ; yet his science told 
him that here no exertions could avail to 
succour or to save. 

Suddenly the sun broke through the veil 
of mist. Yonder, on the heights, stood the 
Castle, illuminated by the morning splen- 
dour. Its walls and towers gleamed in the 
rosy flood, and its windows flashed swift 
lightning greetings over to the valley be- 
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neath. Arno*s eyes were fixed intently 
on one spot ; his last look was for the 
" sunbeam " which even now sent a bright 
message to him from thence. In another 
moment the picture paled, the shining 
vision receded farther and farther from 
view. Dark shadows gathered about the 
dying man. Before his dimmed eyes came 
as the eddy of cool water closing in upon 
him, and he was drawn down, down into 
mysterious, glimmering depths where all 
earthly sounds were hushed, where all the 
striving and the strife, the happiness and 
sorrow of life, died away into one long con 
tinuous dream ; while, intermingling with 
this dream, there ran ever an unvarying 
far-ofif murmur, the low spirit-singing of a 
spring borne faintly below from some im- 
measurable distance. 

Brunnow laid the dead man gently down. 
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He himself would have risen, but his 
strength abandoned him, and he sank un- 
conscious to the ground beside the lifeless 
body of the comrade, the friend of his 
youth. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



NEW era had dawned upon the 
land. The last four years had 
wrought many changes, and had 
left but little remaining of the old regime. 
The once persecuted and oppressed 
Liberal party now stood at the head of 
affairs, and with this complete reversal of 
the situation a revolution of opinion had 
come about in every sphere of official 
activity. 

Tendencies which had once been com- 
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bated and repressed were now free to de- 
velop themselves in the broad light of 
day, and these altered circumstances had 
naturally introduced a new set of men into 
the arena. 

Among those whom the political current 
of the day had swiftly raised to a prominent 
position was George Winterfeld. As 
Ministerial Councillor he already filled a 
post of unusual importance for a man of 
his years. The Governor who now ad- 
ministered the affairs of the R pro- 
vince was, in all respects, the opposite of 
his predecessor. Liberal in his opinions, 
mild and forbearing in action, innocent of 
any leaning to that despotism which had 
once ruled the land with a rod of iron, he 
was, it must be added, quite incapable of 
resolute, energetic action, the need of 
which would at times still make itself felt. 
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Immediately after the catastrophe re- 
corded in the last chapter, Brunnow had 
left the town, yielding to his son's earnest 
solicitations. Max implored him not to 
run the risk of a fresh imprisonment, to 
which his share in the late duel had ren- 
dered him liable, and which to a man of his 
advanced years, broken by recent events, 
might probably prove fatal. 

The Doctor had, as is known, previously 
resolved on leaving his native land for 
ever ; so, before the news of the duel was 
bruited in the town, he quietly departed, 
returning to his haven in Switzerland. 
Thence he published to the world a state- 
ment, emphatically worded, clearing the 
memory of his late friend. In this state- 
ment he declared that for years he had 
lived under an erroneous impression which 
Raven's last disclosures had completely 
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Baroness Harder. After Arno*s death, 
Gabrielle had been prostrated by a long 
and terrible illness, from which she but 
very slowly recovered. Since that time 
she had been living with her mother in the 
capital, where the rich heiress was, of 
course, besieged by suitors, to none of 
whom she inclined a willing ear. She 
seemed, indeed, to put the idea of marriage 
far from her, to the despair of the Baroness, 
who would often exhaust all her powers of 
eloquence in the vain hope of bringing her 
daughter round to her views. Gabrielle 
had lately come of age, and was now 
absolute mistress of her property. It was, 
therefore, in her mother's opinion, high 
time that she should make a choice. 

Councillor Moser had retired from his 
post four years ago. The death of his 
chief had been a great blow to him, and 
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had gone far towards inducing him to carry 
out his long-cherished project. Another 
motive, however, combined with this. A 
man could not, he felt, with dignified con- 
sistency, remain in the service of the State 
when an alliance had been contracted be- 
tween a member of his family and the son 
of a reactionary demagogue. This misfor- 
tune had really overtaken the unhappy 
Councillor. He had struggled against it 
long and manfully, but to no purpose. 
Max Brunnow gave him no peace until he 
yielded. That irrepressible wooer appeared 
regularly, day after day, always ready to 
assure his dear father-in-law of the delight 
he felt at their future connection, and of 
his profound conviction that no better son- 
in-law than himself was to be found the 
wide world over. If the old gentleman 
flew into a rage, this unscrupulous doctor 
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menaced him with apoplexy, and prescribed 
a composing draught. If he forbade his 
unwelcome guest the house, Max declared 
that he could not live without seeing his 
betrothed, and came next day an hour 
earlier. At length the Councillor resigned 
himself to his fate. He was one of those, 
who, if a thing be constantly repeated to 
them, come in the end to believe in it. 
Forced now to hear, day by day, that this 
son-in-law was excellent as he was unavoid- 
able, he at last allowed himself to be con- 
verted, and accepted both propositions as 
conveying incontrovertible facts. 

The " spiritual guardians " were rather 
more difficult to deal with. They natu- 
rally refused to recognise the betrothal, and 
invoked heaven and the powers of dark- 
ness to their aid in opposing it. They 
menaced the bridegroom-elect with the 
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sorbed by the strategy of his rapid cam- 
paign, had not found time to establish a 
practice of his own before marriage. The 
young man set himself diligently to work to 
regain lost time, and met with much success 
in his profession ; nevertheless, the family 
remained domiciled under one common roof. 
The relations between father and son 
had undergone a complete change since 
that scene by the latter s sick-bed ; and if 
ever any little difference threatened to 
arise, Agnes stepped in, and soon made 
all straight by her gentle mediation, the 
young wife having very speedily won her 
father-in-law*s whole heart to herself. The 

Councillor still lived on in R , under 

the sceptre of Christine ; but this state of 
things seemed to suit him, and he travelled 
southwards regularly once a year to pay his 
daughter a visit. 
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Summer had come round again. The 
lake and the town on its shores lay- 
bathed in bright sunshine ; the mountains, 
wreathed around in thin mist, rose half 
shadowy in the distance. Rudolph Brun- 
now*s house, once so small and unpretend- 
ing, was much more handsome of aspect 
now. The garden had been nearly doubled 
in size by purchase of the adjacent lots of 
ground, and the dwelling-house itself had 
been rebuilt and considerably enlarged, 
room now being required in it for two 
families. Young Dr. Brunnow was in the 
habit of going his rounds in the morning, 
but on this particular day his patients 
looked for him in vain. Max stood idly in 
the garden, talking to a guest who had 
arrived half an hour before. 

**Come with me now, George, that I 
may have you to myself a little," said he, 
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urgently. *' If my father gets hold of you, 
he will not let you out of his hands again, 
and I consider your visit is to me in the 
first place. It ze;^^ a surprise ! I had no 
idea you were in Switzerland." 

** I came on an official errand," replied 
George ; "a mission to our embassy at 

B . My business there was settled 

more quickly than I expected, and I could 
not refuse myself the pleasure of looking in 
upon you on my return journey." 

The last four years had wrought but 
little change in Winterfeld. He had 
grown somewhat more manly, more ma- 
tured, and his carriage, always calm and 
assured, had gained in dignity. The 
former transparent pallor of his complexion 
had long since yielded to the brighter tint 
of health ; but his brow, once so clear, was 
clouded by a shadow, and the beautiful 
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blue eyes, which in the old days had been 
grave only, were sombre now, gloomy 
even, in their expression. This man of 
two-and-thirty, so fortunate in his position 
and prospects, seemed to carry about with 
him some secret care which took all zest 
from life. Max Brunnow's appearance, on 
the other hand, completely bore out his 
assertion that he found himself very com- 
fortable in this good-for-nothing world, and 
amply testified to the fact that Agnes had 

quickly learned to excel in all matronly 
virtues. 

** I say, George," asked Max, in the 
course of their conversation, ** how long is 
it to be before you are Minister ?" 

George laughed. 

'' A good many years, probably. As a 
preliminary, I am now Ministerial Coun- 
cillor." 
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'*And the right hand of the men in 
office, the soul of the present administra- 
tion. Oh, we are well up here as to all 
that is going on in the capital. My father- 
in-law keeps me exactly informed on the 

subject. The good city of R still does 

a little in the opposition line, the result, pro- 
bably, of long habit. The new Governor 
is Liberal to the backbone, and tolerance 
itself. They cannot find any real fault 
with him, and this, of course, is aggravat- 
ing to them." 

**They miss the mighty personal influence 
which Raven exercised, and which com- 
pelled admiration even from his enemies," 
said George. ** The present Governor is 
honest and well-meaning, but he is not a 
man of extraordinary mark, and is, per- 
haps, hardly equal to so important and 
responsible a post. So the Councillor still 
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I thought time would assuage his grief — 
but no ! As a medical man, I may not 
conceal from myself the fact that he is 
going from us. I know the symptoms 
well." 

He spoke sadly, and George's face too 
wore a troubled look. 

"He cannot put from him the memory 
of one he loved so well,*' said the latter. 
'* The remembrance is wearing him away. 
I can understand that." 

** Yes, you appear to me to be on that 
road yourself," exclaimed the young doctor. 
" Last time we met, I was not allowed to 
say a word on the subject, but now you 
look even more melancholy and gloomily 
interesting than then. So out with it — 
confess." 

George shook his head. 

" Spare me, Max. You know I am in- 
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corrigible ; moreover, on this point I think 
you hardly understand me." 

** How should I ? A hardened realist 
like myself cannot be admitted into the 
sanctuary of your inmost feelings !'* 

Winterfeld frowned, and turned away, 
but Max went on quite undisturbed : 

** This anxious hesitation and avoidance 
of a happiness which by a bold stroke you 
might yet secure, this overstrained delicacy 
of feeling, these doubts and scruples, will 
last until you find yourself forestalled by 
another less delicate than yourself, and 
then for a second time you will wear the 
willow. Yes, I see my words offend you, 
but I tell you this — whereas, and seeing 
that, you cannot get the better of this un- 
reasonable love of yours, you must marry. 
The thing is as clear as day." 

*' Your experience would naturally lead 
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you to suggest such a course," said George, 
with a forced smile. ** You have made trial 
of the remedy with the happiest result. 
Your wife is a charming creature." 

** Yes, she does honour to my treatment, 
does she not ?" 

Chatting thus, they had completed the 
round of the garden, and now again 
approached the house. In the veranda 
sat Dr. Brunnow and his daughter-in-law, 
who was reading the newspaper to him. 
The Doctor was certainly much aged, and 
it was not difficult to see that he was ill 
both in body and mind. His former irri- 
tability had vanished, and had given place 
to a sort of dull apathy which but rarely 
kindled with a gleam of the old passionate 
fire. Agnes, on the other hand, had 
developed into a blooming young woman, 
uniting with all her own gentleness of 
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aspect, a certain new dignity of look and 
bearing. A boy of about two years was 
playing at his mother's feet. Directly he 

m 

caught sight of the gentlemen, he rose to 
his feet, and, still with a rather tottering 
gait, ran forward to meet his father. Max 
cleared the steps at a bound, and threw the 
child high in the air. 

" Look at this young man," he cried, 
with paternal pride, holding the sturdy, 
rosy-cheeked youngster towards his friend. 
Then he turned to his wife. ** George 
will stay with us to-day, dear," he said. 
'* He must set out on his journey again 
to-morrow, I am sorry to say— but until 
then he will be our guest. Will you see 
that all is made ready for him ?" 

The young wife was indeed charming in 
her manner, as she turned, and in gracious 
words expressed to her husband's friend 
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the pleasure his visit gave her. Then she 
rose, wishing, she said, to make sure that 
the spare room was in perfect order. 

'* I will take the boy with me," she ob- 
served. "He is accustomed to have an 
hour's nap at noon. You will carry him 
up to his bedroom for me, Max, will you 
not ?" 

** I must stay with George," replied her 
husband. "The young one must learn 
to get upstairs by himself. He is big 
enough." 

" As you like, dear," said Agnes, with 
sweet and ready acquiescence ; " but 
Rudolph is so used to be carried by you. 
He will cry, if you won't do as he wants." 

" He has that from his mother," said 
Max. 

With unruffled serenity the young wife 
stooped and took the child in her arms. 
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He was a strong, vigorous boy, but no 
very great weight. His mother, however, 
seemed to find him too heavy for her, for 
she had to stop at the door to take 
breath, casting a rather reproachful glance 
behind her, as she did so. In a second 
Max was at her side. 

** How often have I told you not to over- 
exert yourself in this manner ?" said he, in 
the old dictatorial tone. "Give me the 
child. I will take him upstairs." 

So saying, he relieved her of the boy, 
and actually carried him up to the first floor 
which was reserved for the young couple's 
use. Agnes mildly bent her head and fol- 
lowed, submitting, as was her wont, to her 
husband's will in all things. 

George looked after them, a faint, deri- 
sive smile hovering about his lips. 

'*Take warning by my son, and draw 
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out no programme with reference to your 
future marriage," said the elder Brunnow. 
'* A woman upsets all your plans and all 
your reckoning with a breath." 

The words were intended playfully, but 
the speakers eyes were fixed with an 
earnest scrutiny on the young man he 
addressed. 

George shook his head. 

** My future marriage ?" he repeated. 
^* I shall never marry. You know my 
resolve full well." 

**Yes, but I have always combated it. 
At your age, one cannot bid a final adieu 
to happiness, and you especially are not 
made to stand alone. Ambition will never 
fill your life. You need family, domestic 
ties." 

Winterfeld made no reply. He leaned 
forward on the veranda railings, and looked 
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out at the lake. The doctor laid his hand 
on his shoulder. 

"George, does the old wound still 
bleed ?" 

George turned round. In the sorrowful 
eyes which met his, he recognised a kindred 
spirit. 

** There are wounds which never close,** 
he replied. ** I cannot, perhaps, make 
such passionate demonstration of my feel- 
ings as some, but when I once give myself 
heart and soul, my attachment knows no 
change. I could not put it from me, even 
if I would." 

** Have you seen Gabrielle lately ?" asked 
Brunnow, after a pause. 

"Yes, too often for my peace. I am 
now constantly thrown into the society 
which she frequents, and in the capital 
unexpected meetings are almost inevitable. 
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I come upon her sometimes in the midst 
of a brilliant assembly, and we are both 
forced calmly to face the situation, though 
we would gladly fly from each other, were 
it possible. It would have been better for 
me, had I never seen her since the day 
I lost her. These constant meetings stir 
up the memories of the past within me, 
and rob me of my composure and self- 
command. I suffer horribly under it, I 
assure you." 

** So it was chance alone that directed 
your steps here ? It is as I suspected." 

Winterfeld looked at the Doctor in as- 
tonishment. 

** I have explained to you that I came 
to Switzerland on an official mission, and 
wished to take you and Max by surprise." 

** Max has not told you then that the 
ladies von Harder are here i^" 
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" Who is here ?" ejaculated George. 
'* Gabrielle ?" 

" With her mother. They have beea 
living in that villa yonder for the last few 
weeks. The Baroness is somewhat out of 
health, and has put herself in the hands of 
one of our most celebrated physicians. 
There has, of course, been no sort of com- 
munication between us and the two ladies. 
I need not tell you what memories would 
restrain Gabrielle from setting foot in the 
house in which I dwell." 

** It is well that I leave to-morrow," said 
George, in an agitated tone. " Perhaps 
I might not have been spared the pain of a 
meeting even here, and here, in this place 
where the few happy days of my love were 
spent, I really could not have borne it." 

"Will you not make some attempt to 
end this estrangement ? Think, George^ 
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the happiness of your whole life is at stake. 
In your place, I would accept this strange 
coincidence as a hint from Destiny, and 
once again put the decisive question. Your 
position and, still more, the future which 
lies before you, guarantee you against any 
mortification, though the girl to whom you 
proffer your suit be a rich heiress. You 
had less to lay in the balance formerly 
when you boldly declared your love to the 
Baroness Harder." 

** I was loved then in return," cried 
George, with a rush of bitterness ; **or, at 
least, I fancied so. Now we have between 
us that hour of parting in which my 
foolish dream was dispelled for ever. Ga- 
brielle, certainly, would not wish to call it 
up again. I have often seen by her shy, 
anxious avoidance of me how she feared I 
might seek to approach her." 
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' " That very fear should have encouraged 
you," interposed Brunnow. " Those who 
are quite indifferent to us, we pass by 
coldly and without remark. If you really 
will not venture " 

** Never," George interrupted him, with 
some vehemence. ** Shall I come before 
her to hear from her mouth a second time 
that her heart is given to another, that 
even beyond the grave that other preserves 
his rights, that she knows, loves none but 
him 'i I have borne it once, and that is 
enough. Let us speak now of other 
matters. Dr. Brunnow. You see I am 
not calm enough to pursue this subject." 

Brunnow was silent. The conversation 
was here put an end to, for Max came in, 
and laid forcible hands on his friend again. 
The Doctor left the two alone, and re- 
tired to his study. For a good quarter 
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of an hour, he there paced in silence up 
and down, lost in meditation ; then he took 
up his hat, and, passing out, left the house. 

The villa now inhabited by Madame 
von Harder and her daughter was much 
handsomer in appearance, and more 
sumptuously furnished, than the modest 
chdlet which had served them as a resi- 
dence on the occasion of their former visit. 

The Baroness now thought it impera- 
tively necessary to live at all times in a 
style befitting their rank ; she clung to this 
satisfaction which she had once so painfully 
missed, and Gabrielle yielded to her en- 
tirely as regarded external things. Car- 
riages and servants had therefore, of course, 
followed in their train, and Madame von 
Harder had just driven out on an excursion 
to the town, leaving her daughter at home 
alone. 
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Gabrielle stood on the terrace which 
fronted the lake. Yes, that was she, that 
slender figure with fair hair, clad in a light 
summer dress. The fresh sweet face had 
lost nothing of its fascinating charm, but 
the charm itself was changed. The old 
happy buoyancy, the radiant brightness 
had vanished, gone with the saucy, childish 
merriment which once laughed in those 
sunny brown eyes — but, in lieu of them, 
the face had gained the one thing which 
had been wanting to it : intensity of ex- 
pression. Whether it lay in the sorrowful 
lines about her mouth, which not even a 
smile could altogether chase away, or in 
the shadow hiding in those deep dark eyes 
— small matter, it was there, and the soul, 
which spoke in it, idealised, perfected her 
whole being. 

Leaning slightly forward against the 
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balustrade, Gabrielle gazed out at the land- 
scape, dreamily absorbed in thought. She 
turned half impatiently, as a servant ap- 
peared, and presented a card. 

Hardly had she glanced at it when she 
grew very pale, and the card trembled in 
her hands. 

** The gentleman begs that he may be 
allowed to see the Baroness on an urgent 
matter of business," reported the ser- 
vant. 

** Show the gentleman in," she an- 
swered, and left the terrace to receive her 
visitor. 

In another minute Dr. Brunnow entered 
the drawing-room. 

For a few seconds the two stood silently 
face to face. They met now for the first 
time, and yet each knew as much of the 
other as if they had been intimately ac- 
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quainted for years. The bent, elderly- 
man and the blooming young maiden, 
strangers to each other personally, were 
united by one common tie ; a name, a dead 
man's name, formed an invisible link be- 
tween them. 

The Doctor bowed, and stepped nearer. 
Gabrielle involuntarily shrank from him. 
He saw it, and stopped. 

** You hardly expected that I should ever 
approach you, Fraulein von Harder," he 
began. ** I do so at the risk of being 
repulsed. My name must, I know, have 
an ominous sound in your ears." 

Gabrielle stood before him, by a great 
effort compelling herself to be calm. The 
colour had not yet returned to her cheeks, 
and her voice shook audibly as she re- 
plied : 

'*Your coming certainly takes me by 
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surprise, Dr. Brunnow. I did not think 
my presence would ever be sought by the 
man who " 

"At whose hand Arno Raven met his 
death," completed Brunnow. ** You are 
right to recoil from him who caused that 
death, but, believe me, my dear young 
lady, I would rather have turned the deadly 
weapon against my own breast than have 
seen him fall." 

** He forced the duel on you ?' asked the 
girl, in a low voice. " I have long sus- 
pected it." 

" Yes, forced it on me in a way which 
left me no alternative. Had I known . . . 
but his pistol was so steadily levelled at 
me, how could I guess that at the decisive 
moment he would avert its aim ? My 
hand shook, and sought so to direct its 
shot as only to wound. This very agita- 
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tion proved fatal — my bullet pierced the 
heart of my former friend !" 

Gabrielle shivered, but the weary, con- 
centrated pain in his voice disarmed her. 

" Arno bore you no ill-will," she replied. 
** But a few hours before his death, he re- 
lated to me all his past ; and then I learned 
what you had really been to him — as much, 
perhaps, as he to you." 

" And yet he could require that of me !" 
said Brunnow, with mournful bitterness. 
** He desired to die ; but why should he 
choose my hand to do the deed } Was I 
not the friend of old days — the friend of 
his youth "i That was hard — harder even 
than my distrust of him had deserved. He 
must have known what a load he was lay- 
ing on me for the rest of my life — ay, a 

crushing load ! And, I tell you, it is kill- 

• I)) 

ing me ! 
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Gabrielle looked into the old man's pale 
face, deeply lined and furrowed by grief ; 
which said more plainly than any words 
what he had suffered, and was still suffer- 
ing. She felt how profoundly her lost 
Arno was mourned — how fervently he had 
been loved, and this broke down all the 
barriers between them. Trembling with 
emotion, she stretched out both hands to 
the old man. 

** I knew that here I should be under- 
stood," he said, taking her hands in his. 
" Arno loved you ; that was enough for 
me." 

His eyes rested on the girFs fair features, 
as though he were searching in them for 
some trace of the past. 

** I come with a request," he began, after 
a short silence — *'with a petition which 
perhaps no one else could address to you 
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without wounding your feelings. I have 
let you see what Arno was to me ; you will 
not, therefore, misconstrue the motives 
which brought me here. I will tell them 
to you briefly. My son has a friend " 

Gabrielle started. She drew away her 
hands. 

** A friend whom you know — to whom 
Vou were once attached. That first love 
'welded before a more ardent, mightier 
passion. To my mind, this needs neither 
to be explained nor justified. Better than 
any one do I know how irresistibly Arno 
could draw to himself those whom he wished 
to enchain. But now he is dead — and you 
are free. Does no voice within you speak 
a word for the early love of your youth T 

*' My heart has never ceased to speak 
for him, it grieved when we were torn 
apart ; yet I sacrificed him and his happi- 
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ness — I had no choice, indeed, but to 
sacrifice them, for another voice spoke 
more loudly within me. I cannot forget 
Arno." 

" Forget !" repeated Brunnow, with em- 
phasis. ** No, you cannot forget him ; and 
no other man can you love as you have 
loved him. - I believe that fully." 

" No other," said Gabrielle, firmly ; ^* and 
that is why I never can be George's wife." 

" Must we always think of our own 
happiness ?" asked Brunnow, sadly. ** Is 
it not a great thing to make others happy ? 
Winterfeld is at my son's house. Chance 
has brought him to us ; he had no idea of 
your being here until I told him of it. 
Then his silence and reserve gave way, 
and I had a glimpse into the depths of his 
love, which is still ardent and faithful as 
ever. He will never find consolation in 
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•Other ties. I know him — he will go through 
life a lonely man ; and, amid all the success 
that awaits him, will feel only the empti- 
ness, the void which that cruel parting 
from you left with him. You are young 
still, Gabrielle — you have your whole life 
before you. Devote that life to him — he 
is worthy of it." 

She turned from him hastily. 

" No more !" she said. '* Spare me 
these recollections. If you speak in 
George's name '' 

" He knows nothing of my being here," 
interrupted the Doctor. " On the con- 
trary, he would have held me back. Do 
not suppose that George will ever again 
come to you with his suit spontaneously ; 
he rejects such an idea with vehemence — 
and he is right. You once sent him away. 
It is for you to call him back." 
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Greatly agitated, torn by conflicting 
emotions, Gabrielle pressed both hands on 
her bosom, as though forcibly to keep 
down some rising feeling. " I cannot — 
cannot. And George would not accept 
the poor affection I have now to offer 
him." 

*' He will accept it, for he is one of 
those unselfish beings who give more than 
they receive." 

Gabrielle raised her eyes to the speaker. 
They were full of a grave, sad reproach. 

'*And you can speak these words to 
me "i You, Arno's friend, can wish to put 
another in his place ?" 

**No, by Heaven, not that!" cried 
Brunnow, with a flash of the old fire. 
** His place shall remain to him. No 
Winterfeld can rob him of that. These 
noble, spotless characters, who quietly 

58—2 
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pursue their path through life, to whom no 
shadow of blame attaches, we admire and 
set on high. Natures such as Arno's are 
not created to dispense happiness. They 
cast over all they love a shade from the 
cloud which covers them ; yet it is better 
worth to suffer with and for them — to 

share their fate, than to be serenely happy 
at the ideally good man*s side. You your- 
self have felt something of this, Gabrielle — 
have you not ?" 

The old glow suddenly flamed from the 
ashes. Brunnow's bent form was drawn 
erect as he spoke these words with pas- 
sionate warmth, and for a moment the 
bright enthusiasm of youth kindled in his 
eyes again. Gabrielle leaned her head on 
his shoulder, and wept — wept as though 
her heart would break. 

'* And now, do not let me go from you 
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without an answer," said the Doctor, after 
a pause. " I have so seldom in my life 
brought happiness to those about me, that I 
would fain do so once before I depart 
hence, and my time here is growing short. 
May I give George any hope? Will you 
see him again ?" 

" I will try," she said faintly. 

The proceedings of the Brunnow family 
that afternoon were decidedly peculiar. In 
the first place, the Doctor called his son 
into his study, and a strictly private con- 
ference took place between them. The 
subject discussed seemed to produce a 
most exhilarating effect on Max, for he 
caught his father in his arms and gave him 
a vigorous hug, such as he had once threat- 
ened to bestow on his papa-in-law, the 
Councillor. Directly after this the young 
surgeon held a parley, likewise strictly 
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private, with his wife in their own sitting-- 
room, and from this interview the pair 
Came back somewhat fluttered and excited- 
Then Madame Agnes disappeared, and 
was lost to sight for some time, during 
which interval Max took possession of his 
friend, not stirring from his side an inch. 
Under other circumstances, George would 
have perceived that something unusual was 
going on ; but the news he had heard that 
morning had greatly disturbed him, and he 
had some difficulty in preserving his usual 
outward composure. Unfortunately, Max 
showed no sympathy whatever with his 
friend's interesting melancholy, though he 
was well aware of its cause. On the con- 
trary, he tormented the unhappy lover with 
all sorts of questions and suggestions, and 
dragged him out at last under some crudely 
imagined pretext into the garden again. 
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** But what should I go to the summer- 
house now for ?" asked George, almost im- 
patiently. " I was in there this morning, 
admiring the prospect." 

'* Well, there is an arrangement of my 
father's you have got to admire now, an 
arrangement made simply and entirely in 
your honour. My father has shown him- 
self practical for once in a way. Come 
along with me, you'll be surprised." 

The summer-house, a small pavilion 
perched on the edge of the lake, certainly 
offered a glorious prospect. 

'* There are ladies inside," said Winter- 
feld, as they approached the tiny building. 

" Some callers on my wife, I suppose,*' 
replied Max, indifferently. ^* Ah ! there 13 
Agnes." 

Madame Agnes did, indeed, at this 
juncture appear on the scene, and ex- 
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changed a look of intelligence with her 
husband, who at once executed a manoeuvre 
simple as it was adroit. He let his unsus- 
pecting friend walk on before him, then, 
without more ado, gave him a sudden push 
over the threshold and pulled the door to 
behind him. Then he turned to his wife 
in triumph. 

"There they are in the trap, and if 
George does not come out of that an 
affianced husband, may the Lord have 
mercy on him. Now the great point is to 
prevent their being disturbed. It is highly 
derogatory for a married man and the head 
of a family to stand sentinel while a love- 
declaration is in progress, but, in considera- 
tion of the very peculiar circumstances, I 
will once more condescend to the task. Go 
into the house, Agnes, and tell my father 
it has succeeded magnificently." 



% 
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While Agnes went off to discharge her 
commission, a brief, but most comprehen- 
sive scene was being enacted in the 
pavilion. 

" Gabrielle !'* cried George, and moved 
hastily forwards, as though he would have 
rushed up to her; then, bethinking him- 
self, he stopped short. '* Baroness 
Harder !" 

" George !" said Gabrielle, with gentle 
reproach in her tone. 

" Forgive me ; I did not know — could 
not guess What brought you here ?" 

Gabrielle cast down her eyes without 
speaking ; but in her silence there was an 
encouragement, and George understood it. 

" What brought you to this place ?" 
he repeated, with passionate insistance. 
** Gabrielle, speak. Did you know I was 
here T 
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** Yes," was the low, but steady answer. 

George stood by her now, but as yet he 
did not even take her hand. 

** How am I to interpret that ?" he 
asked, all the old tenderness surging up 
within him as he searched her face eagerly 
for his answer. " This is not our first 
meeting since the day that we became 
strangers to each other, but I have always 
read in your eyes that strangers we were 
to remain. May I, dare I, hope at length 
to read another verdict in them T 

Yes, those eyes told another tale, as she 
raised them to him now with frank, sweet 
entreaty, 

" George," said Gabrielle, earnestly, '* I 
gave you great pain once. You know what 
divided us, what has held us apart for 
years. I then destroyed all your hopes of 
happiness. You made no complaint, had 
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no word of reproach for me, and yet it was 
a hard trial, and you suffered cruelly. I 
would fain give back some of the lost 
brightness to your life. Tell me, have I 
still the power ?"j 

Ah, could she ask ? The fervour with 
which George clasped his beloved to his 
heart spoke the reply before his lips could 
frame it. Again his arms were round her ; 
again she listened to his words of love, as 
she had listened years before. In those 
early days she had, indeed, known nothing 
of the keen, surpassing joy she had since 
tasted, when, folded to Arno*s breast, she 
had, as it were, been lifted to the very 
pinnacle of human bliss — when, in a few 
short hours, she had lived through a life- 
time of felicity — ^alas! quickly to be 
plunged into a very abyss of woe, and 
taught the lesson of life's misery. 
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Bitter had been the trial through which 
she had passed ; but once again a warm, 
cheering ray fell on her path, like sunshine. 
Gabrielle would have been no true woman 
if it had not gladdened her heart to find 
herself thus truly, faithfully loved, and it is 
a well-established truth that happiness be- 
stowed on another brings its reward to the 
giver ! 

Without, the landscape lay flooded in 
sunlight — the broad gleaming lake, the 
blue mountains in the distance, all spark- 
ling in the noonday beams. Even so 
before the plighted pair the unclouded 
future stretched, rich in hope and fair in 
promise, a long series of gladsome, happy 
days. All around was so sunny and bright 
and clear — and yet in this hour of her 
betrothal a shade fell on Gabrielle. Was 
there magic in the air about her } Faint 
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rumours reached her ears, whispered mes- 
sages telling of a moonlight night, and, 
borne over from a distance, there came to 
her the even sound of flowing water, the 
low rippling murmur of a spring. 

For a moment all the golden sunshine 
vanished, blotted out by a tear. 

Gabrielle felt that life and love were given 
back to her, but, remembering the price 
paid, she felt too that love, life, and happi« 
ness were dearly bought ! 



THE END. 
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